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Undesirable Immigrants 
BY WILL C. BARNES 


several years ago, we feasted on the avocados 

(alligator pears) that were brought out to our 
steamer at every little port by native peddlers, or else 
found in the local markets where we landed. Of 
several varieties, we saved a number of seeds of one 
kind that was particularly enjoyable, with the idea 
of planting them in a corner of our orange groves in 
southern California. The seed of the avocado is about 
as large as an English walnut, and very hard when 
dry. 

About twenty-four hours out of San Francisco 
the ship’s captain sent around to every passenger a 
printed slip, warning us not to take into the United 
States any plants, fruits, seeds, sugar-cane, or other 
agricultural products, under severe penalties. The 
pamphlet explained that this was to prevent the intro- 
duction of plant diseases and insect pests that might 
prove injurious to our fruits or farm products. He 
further warned us that keen-eyed inspectors of the 
Federal Horticultural Board would give us and our 
belongings the “‘once over” before we landed on Uncle 
Sam’s soil. 


To the majority of the passengers this seemed a 
needless precaution. One man declared that it was 
“just to give a lot of people in soft government jobs 
a chance to show their authority.” Several, who had 
secured fine specimens of orchids at Panama, set dili- 
gently to work to discover some means of smuggling 
them through undiscovered. What a perverse people 
we are! The captain assured everyone who talked 
with him that he had a list of those passengers who 
had brought such contraband on board ship, and that 
it would be foolish to risk getting caught. So I fancy 
they all did as we did—consigned what they had along 
such lines to the deep blue sea. 


Ce UP the Pacific coast of Central America 


Larva of Fruit-Fly Hiding in Avocado Seed 

Later on I asked a member of the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board what possible harm our innocent-look- 
ing seeds of the avocado would have done, had they 
been brought in and planted. He laughed indulgently. 
“Many of the seeds, if cut open,’ he explained, “would 
have disclosed a large white worm comfortably located 
therein, whence in due course of time it would have 
eaten its way out, and, following nature’s mysterious 
process, would eventually have become a fly. That fly 
would have been the most destructive to citrus fruits 
of all insect pests we are fighting to keep out—the 
Mediterranean fruit-fly. Once established in this coun- 
try,” he continued, “the citrus-fruit growers would 
find themselves face to face with a proposition that 
would cost them millions of dollars every year in 
losses from diseased fruit, plus other millions spent 
in restrictive measures that would never succeed in 
wholly freeing the country of its presence.” 

Originally, from all that can be learned, the United 
States, when first settled, probably had no great num- 
ber of insect pests of any kind. About everything in 
that line we are now fighting—potato blight, boll- 
weevil, gypsy moth, alfalfa weevil, corn-borer, chest- 
nut blight, peach twig-borer, pine blister rust, and a 
dozen other such pestiferous affairs—have come to us 
from alien lands. Japan seems to be the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of such insects and diseases. From that 
country came the chestnut blight—a fungus disease 
that has already killed fifty million dollars’ worth of 
chestnut trees; and those not already killed soon will 
be attacked and die; for, in spite of every precaution 
known to science, the chestnut is doomed to extinction 
in America. Citrus canker, that cost Florida and the 
federal government more than five million dollars for 
its suppression, also came from Japan. 











Japanese Beetle One of Most Destructive 


That country’s latest and worst contribution to 
our agricultural misfortunes, however, is the Japa- 
nese beetle—an insect that found its way to our 
shores from the land of the Mikado in 1911, landing 





ADULT JAPANESE BEETLE 


in the town of Riverton, New Jersey. Its presence did 
not attraet attention until within the last few years, 
and today it is considered by all odds the most danger- 
ous insect that has ever come to make its happy home 
with us. It spreads rapidly, and has a catholic taste 
which leads it to enjoy almost anything in the way of 
food, from bluegrass to cornstalks. Anything goes 
on its table, but fresh fruit is its particular delight. 
They have traced its migration to our country through 
a shipment of Japanese iris that came in a year or 
two before the present plant quarantine law was 
passed. 

This beetle is frightfully prolific, and its presence 
in orchards in bearing time has been likened to a 
dozen swarms of bees. It is about half an inch long 
and is wonderfully attractive, being dressed in a bril- 
liant coat of iridescent bronze-green. When winter 
comes, it digs into the ground below frost line and 
waits for warm weather. In 1921, out of 200,000 
baskets of sweet corn shipped from the infested dis- 
tricts of New Jersey, more than 5,000 beetles were 
taken alive—showing how easily they can be scat- 
tered. A curious trait is their apparent ability to 
sense their danger in poisonous spray. They at once 
decamp from a sprayed orchard, and seek other and 
unsprayed sources of food. 

Corn-Borer Imported in Immigrant’s Luggage 

Then there is the European corn-borer. This in- 
sect found its way to our shores from Europe in 1910, 
in stalks of broom-corn in an immigrant’s baggage. 
As late as May, 1923, an Italian immigrant’s baggage 
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at New York, in which broom-corn had been used in 
packing some articles of glassware, was found badly 
infested with this worm when inspected. So far the 
authorities have been fairly successful in keeping this 
pest.confined to the original points of infestation in 
the New England states and New York. On the 
Canadian side, however, it has found its way over a 
considerable area, especially along the shores of Lake 
Erie. A small infestation in northern Ohio last year, 
close to the lake, undoubtedly brought from Canada, 
was located early, and such prompt steps taken to 
eradicate it that further spread is not looked for. 

In Europe the corn-borer has caused heavy losses 
in regions where corn is grown. It is a difficult insect 
to manage, and scientists acquainted with its char- 
acter feel that it is a real menace to the sweet-corn 
crop of the East, and that it will probably cause heavy 
losses in southern corn-fields. Just what it will do to 
the northern Corn Belt states, if it ever is allowed to 
spread that far west, is not clear, but it is quite cer- 
tain that its presence there will be a serious handicap 
to the corn-growers of that region. So far federal 


authorities have not been able to interest state officials 
in this insect, because it has not yet reached many of 
them; but they point to the situation in Texas thirty 
years ago, when the boll-weevil first appeared there. 
Neither the state authorities nor the cotton-farmers 





EUROPEAN CORN-BORER 


Left—Section of Cornstaik Showing Tunnels of Larvae 
Right—Ear Punctured by Borer 


of the South could be aroused to the danger and take 
protective action. Had they done so, and co-operated 
with federal authorities to stamp it out, the work 
could have been done in a short time and at a com- 
paratively small cost. Since that time millions of dol- 
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lars have been spent in fighting this enemy of cotton- 
growing; but it is still with us, and probably will be 
for some years to come. 


Tremendous Losses from Boll-Weevil 


As for losses to the growers, they have been tre- 
mendous. Senator Ellison D. Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, stated in a speech on the boll-weevil before the 
Senate on September 5, 1922: “This miserable bug 
cost the cotton-growers of my own state alone over a 
billion dollars last year—1921.”’ Representative Wil- 
liam C. Wright, of Georgia, quoted almost as large a 
figure for his state, and named it the “billion-dollar 
bug.” Truly in this case the “stitch in. time” would 
certainly have saved many, many times nine! 

But now comes into the limelight one Tylinchus 
dipsaci, known to its more intimate friends as the 
“alfalfa eelworm.” Tylinchus is a small, parasitic 
worm, about one-twentieth of an inch long when full- 
grown. The critter increases its tribe by laying eggs 
—two hundred or more at a time. Out of these eggs 
come sons and daughters, smaller in size, but with a 
tremendous yearning for alfalfa stems. They climb 
on the plants, eat their way into the tender stems, and 
there grow to maturity. Their presence causes a 
swelling in the stem, followed by loss of vitality, and 
the plant dies, its strength literally sapped by the 
hundreds of these little worms living upon it. 

They are easily carried long distances by irrigat- 
ing waters, on which they float joyously from field to 
field, making a landing-place at any handy patch of 
alfalfa, or even a single plant, along the ditch. If hay 
infested with them is cut and cured, they simply dry 
up and remain dormant until some day when the stalk 
of alfalfa which they are on or in gets wet. Presto, 
out they wriggle, not in the least injured by their 
hibernation, ready to attack the first field of alfalfa 
they can find! Stems of alfalfa hay infested with 
eelworms have been soaked in water five months after 
the plant was cut, and living worms were soon found 
which, when placed on healthy alfalfa plants in the 
greenhouse, produced the disease. They may also be 
carried in bits of mud on the feet of grazing animals 
or on the shoes of human beings. 


Eelworm Feeds on Varied Diet 


The worst of it all is that the alfalfa eelworm is 
not a one-diet insect. It likes alfalfa, but it has shown 
a decided liking for the clovers, buckwheat, rye, peas, 
turnips, and even the humble white potato—as if that 
vegetable did not already have enough troubles of its 
own! Nor are these thought to be the only plants for 
which it has a fondness. 

We secured the honor of this little beggar’s pres- 
ence through shipments of some kind from South 
Africa only two years ago, and its vagaries and likes 
and dislikes have not yet been thoroughly studied and 
discovered. Suffice it to say that-agricultural scien- 
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tists call the eelworm a mighty serious menace to the 
alfalfa of this country, and urge on every farmer the 
closest scrutiny of his fields. If in the spring you find 
a few plants that are wilted, examine them carefully. 
“The surest symptoms by which the eelworm disease 
may be recognized are the swollen buds and sprouts, 
and the enlarged, browned stems. The diseased plants 





ALFALFA PLANT INFECTED WITH EELWORM 


are easily recognized by their generally weakened con- 
dition and off color,” says a recent government pub- 
lication on this new and dangerous insect pest. Its 
full history and habits of life are not yet well estab- 
lished. What is known of it so far is set forth in De- 
partment Circular 297. Every alfalfa-farmer should 
send for a copy, so as to see for himself just what can 
be done to prevent the spread of the insect. 


Every Insect Pest Has Its Enemy 


Meantime, while these unwelcome visitors to our 
fields are a dangerous problem for the farmers, there 
is one rather interesting feature of the matter which 
somewhat relieves the tenseness of the situation. This 
is the well-known fact that practically every insect 
pest of this kind has an enemy that preys upon it. 
Every imaginable corner of the globe is being searched 
for these parasites, and sooner or later, it is believed, 
they will be found. 
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Outlook i for Western Cattle 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ESTERN CATTLE-SEASON PROSPECTS 
W\ are decidedly better than a year ago. The 
general level of values is substantially higher ; 
beef-market saturation, if not entirely eliminated, has 
been reduced ; the Corn Belt has dissipated its surplus 
of feed, which insured a continuously heavy fat-cattle 
supply all through 1923, to the distinct disadvantage 
cf grass beef; and territory east of the Missouri River 
is short of stock cattle, although replenishment in an 
extensive way will not be attempted until a corn crop 
. is assured. Every possible effort is being made, how- 
ever, to put in a large corn acreage. The planting 
season has been backward, creating possibility of Sep- 
tember frost damage, as was the case last year; but 
the feeding game has been so profitable that, with a 
corn crop, feeders will be hungry for thin western 
cattle. 


Fat Grassers to Have Better Market 


The western beef crop is to a large extent a gamble 
on grass. Good grazing insures cattle condition, and, 
unless all the signs are awry, fat grass cattle will find 
a better market during the coming season than re- 
cently, because competition of the corn-fed article will 
be reduced. Assertion, made frequently, that con- 
sumers are “off” grass beef must be qualified. Given 
an adequate, or excessive, supply of the superior corn- 
fed article, they will turn grass product down with 
both thumbs; but any impression that they are indif- 
ferent to cost is erroneous. Everybody eating beef is 
not drawing the $1.50 per hour pay of carpenters and 
bricklayers. Charley Collins’ idea, recently reduced 
to writing in THE PRODUCER, that one-third of the 
population—the agrarian element—is wrestling with 
poverty, while the other two-thirds, living in towns 
and cities, is reveling in unprecedented prosperity, is 
a dream of the iridescent type—a veritable phantas- 
magoria. As a matter of fact, the rent man is taking 
away from urban wage-earners much of the money 
they find in their weekly pay envelope; consequently 
there is a limit to their food-purchasing capacity. The 
affluence of the building crafts is not typical of the 
condition of the great majority. The mining industry 
is literally shot to pieces, and industrial New England 
is shooing the wolf from the door. 

It is true that for two seasons past consumers have 
shown marked preference for corn-fed beef, because 
it was abundant and reasonably cheap. In the com- 
petition, grass product had to be marked away down, 
but it went into distributive-channels. Summer and 
fall production of corn-fed beef must fall away be- 
low that of last year, because grain is not available. 


Illinois feeders have actually been compelled recently 
to ship corn from South Dakota and Nebraska, and 
thousands of short-fed cattle have been dislodged pre- 
maturely, in preference to accepting this alternative. 
Any diminution in corn-fed beef tonnage during the 
next six months will be to the advantage of grass 
beef. 


Corn Crop an Important Factor 


Feeders will probably not be in the August and 
September market for aged, fleshy western cattle. 
They took punishment on that operation last year, 
and have a habit of figuring that the market repeats 
itself—which it rarely does. However, the trade in 
big cattle may “come back” by August, as few are 
going into feed-lots now, in consequence of the break 
during the latter half of May; but, with any sort of 
favorable corn-crop prospects, there will be a disposi- 
tion to buy thin cattle early, especially if grazing con- 
ditions warrant. Feeders have an impression—not 


without logic—that last season’s thin-cattle trade will © 
be reversed and the bargain sale of the latter part © 
eliminated. Feed is always the factor of major im- — 


portance, and will continue to be. 

Packers are on a merchandising basis, and will not 
put a single pound of beef away in freezers if they can 
avoid it. They are in anything but comfortable finan- 


cial condition, cost of processing is onerous, and car- © 
rying charges are burdensome. When they buy a load © 


of cattle, their first impulse is to get it out of the 
cooler and on the cars. Their objective is a prompt 
turn-over. If the beef sells on a plus basis, they will 
buy more cattle; a minus report from the eastern 
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branch house will justify instructions to buyers to get © 
cattle lower, the problem resolving itself into cattle 7 


supply and beef outlet. The period of beef accumula- © 


tion in freezers is over; storage space at a packing- 
plant is no longer an asset. 


Recent experience shows that, so far as beef is © 
concerned, the public will switch promptly from a7 
Money is not being © 
The rent bill has prece- © 


high-priced to a cheaper article. 
thrown to the little birds. 
dence, the flivver must be kept in motion, and pork 


is cheap. At present prices, a dollar buys double the | 
quantity of pork compared with beef; yet enormous 
If the 

West can make a crop of decently fat grass beef, it | 


quantities of beef go into circulation daily. 


should find a prompt outlet. Every big run of year- 
lings from Corn Belt feed-lots this side of August wil 


reduce beef supply to that extent, and improve the’ 
strategic position of the western cattleman at the7 


market when he arrives. 
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ECONOMIC STUDY OF COSTS AND METHODS OF 
RANGE-CATTLE PRODUCTION IN TEXAS* 


BY V. V. PARR 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


NVESTIGATIONS concerning costs and methods of pro- 

ducing cattle in the northeastern range area of Texas dur- 
ing the years 1920, 1921, and 1922 have been made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, co-operating. Costs of carrying a range cow and 
producing a calf have been determined. Complete records of 
operations on fifteen ranches, varying in size from 3,000 to 
65,000 acres, were obtained. Average total number of cows 
carried each year was 12,837, and average number of calves 
produced was 8,530. Average calf crops were 66, 69.4, and 
66.9 per cent for the years 1920, 1921, and 1922, respectively. 
The product of these ranches is usually sold as feeder calves 
in the fall or as stocker yearlings in the spring. Heifer calves 
are largely shipped as vealers in the summer. Range and cli- 
matic conditions existing on the ranches studied are applicable 
to ranches within an area covering approximately twenty 
counties, or 30,000 square miles. 


Of the land operated, 65 per cent is owned and 35 per 
cent is leased. Average inventory value of the deeded land is 
$10.52 per acre. The taxable value, which is considered 60 
per cent of the market value, varies from $6 to $8 per acre, 
depending on the approximate amount of tillable land per 
section. Lease prices vary from 25 to 50 cents per annum, the 
average being 30 cents, and the leases extend from one to ten 
years. Average inventory value of cows is $48.35, and of 
bulls $132. Prices usually quoted on cows at the central mar- 
kets are not considered a fair valuation of good breeding cows 
on the range, but are more nearly representative of the value 
ef cull cows. 


The amount of capital invested in ranches of the various 
sizes varies little from the following: 5 sections, $75,000; 10 
sections, $135,000; 25 sections, $200,000; 50 sections, $350,000; 
100 sections, $600,000. Distribution of the investment is: 
deeded land, 58 per cent; improvements, 7.6; equipment, 1.2; 
cattle, 31.8; work stock, 1.4. Distribution varies on individual 
ranches, largely in accordance with the amount of deeded land, 
which may be considered apart from the cattle investment in 
instances where the land has a potential agricultural value. 
The average rate of stocking the ranches during the three 
years was 11.9 acres per cow unit, which is the approximate 
equivalent in feed requirement to a mature range cow weighing 
900 pounds. In determining the rate of stocking, other classes 
of cattle were converted into cow units. In 1922 the invest- 
ment per 100 cows was as follows: buildings and improve- 
ments, $1,164; cattle, including bulls and young cattle, $6,730; 
equipment, $547; deeded land, $12,254; making a total invest- 
ment of $21,254. With an average calf crop of 66.9 per cent 
that year, it required an investment of $31,770 to produce 
100 calves. 


In 1922 average land indebtedness was $3.50 per acre on 
deeded land, and cattle indebtedness $27.44 per head on cows 
and bulls. The above may be attributed to one or more of the 
following conditions that stood out more or less prominently 
on some of the ranches on January 1, 1920: (1) excellent 
range conditions, resulting from the spring rains of 1919; 
(2) insufficient cattle to utilize the range most efficiently, 
because of heavy shipments from the locality caused by the 


*Briefed from a preliminary report by V. V. Parr, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and G. S. Klemmedson, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Mimeo- 


graphed copies of the report may be had upon request from the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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drought of 1917, 1918, and part of 1919; (3) indebtedness 
resultant from lack of returns during the drought; (4) heavy 
operating expenses and high death loss during the preceding 
three years; (5) indebtedness resulting from the purchase of 
cattle in 1917 in some instances, and especially purchases made 
in 1919 to restock ranches more or less depleted of cattle dur- 
ing the drought; (6) high taxable valuation of land and cat- 
tle; (7) high-priced and less efficient labor than under normal 
conditions; (8) a relatively high market in necessary ranch 
supplies, and little or nothing to sell on a rapidly declining 
cattle market. 


The items which enter into the cost of carrying a cow or 
producing a calf are divided into two groups—operating costs 
and deductions from profits. The latter consist of leases, inter- 
est on investment, and operator’s labor. Detailed costs of 
carrying a cow and producing a calf were as follows: 























Cost of Carrying a Cost of Producing a 
Cow Calf 
Operating Costs - 
1922 | 1921 1920 | 1922 1921 1920 

WON ois $ 1.70| $ .87| $1.01] $ 2.54] $1.26] $ 1.54 
SI es La, 12 14 13 18 20}  .20 
Hired labor....................----. 1.49 1.94 2.66 2.22 2.79 4.19 
eisai cise ethnic 16 -21 31 .24 31 49 
Miscellaneous... 1.37 1.60 2.17 2.04 2.31 3.39 
Taste oo 1.17 1.30 1.47 1.75 1.88 2.34 
Death loss............. 67 -76 .86 1.00 1.09 1.16 
Deprec., breed’g he 4.53 3.89 5.61 6.77 5.73 8.25 
Deprec., equipment........... .63 -70 -89 -95 1.01 1.39 
Deprec., improvem’ts....... 1.04 1.27 1.61 1.56 1.83 2.58 

Tet. $12.88 | $12.77 | $16.72 | $19.25 | $18.41] $25.53 

Deductions from Profits 

Grazing leases paid........... $ 1.92 | $ 2.11] $ 2.87] $ 2.87] $ 3.04] $ 3.74 
Land int. paid, at 7%....... 2.96 3.16| 3.86 4.4 4.55} 6.09 
Cattle int. paid, at 8%..... 2.31 2.65 3.07 3.46 3.81 4.72 
Int. on land investment... 4.27 5.26 6.23 6.36 7.59 9.83 
Int. on cattle investment. 1.64 1.42 1.32 2.45 2.05 2.02 
Int. on equipment inv...... 27 .29 35 Al 42 55 
Int. on working funds...... 35 36 46 54 53 12 
Operator’s labor................. 61 .50 56 61 71 90 

Cee ee eee $14.34 | $15.75 | $18.22 | $21.12 | $22.70] $28.57 

Gross costs............-.-.. -| $27.22 | $28.52 | $34.94 | $40.31 | $41.11 | $54.10 


Interest and leases actually paid form a necessary element 
in the “net” carrying and production costs, since these items 
must be met if operations are to continue. In 1922 the net cost 
of producing a calf was $30 (operating cost plus interest and 
leases paid), and the average price received for 4,919 of these 
calves was $25.41 per head, which lacked $4.59 of covering the 
net cost. The sales represented the top steer calves in prat- 
tically every case, and the average price of the entire calf crop 
was materially decreased by the prices received for veal heifers 
and cut-back steers. 


Operating costs are influenced by factors over which the 
operator may or may not have complete control. Important 
among them are the percentage calf crop, feed, labor, taxes, 
miscellaneous expenses, death loss, and depreciation of the 
breeding herd. Ranches that remove their bulls from the 
breeding herd during the fall and winter, and condition them 
for breeding in the spring, realize a 13 per cent greater calf 
crop than those allowing the bulls to remain in the cow herd 
throughout the year. There is also a 50 cent per cow saving 
in the winter feed-bill favoring the removal of the bulls. 
Invariably a high rate of stocking is correlated with a heavy 
winter feed-bill. Therefore a high rate of stocking to increase 
the volume of production from a given acreage seems to be 
false economy. Indications are that in some instances eco- 
nomical production could be attained and seasonal financial 
stringency partly avoided by a reduction of the number of 
cattle to an extent commensurate with efficient utilization of 
the range over a period of years and reduction to a minimum 
of the cash outlay for feed for the breeding herd. Hired labor 
varied from $0.81 per cow on a ranch running 6,161 cow units 
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to $4.04 per cow on a ranch running 581. The lowest cash 
wage was $30 per month and board, and the average $58.22. 
Taxes paid on land and cattle amount to $0.10 per acre on all 
deeded land operated. Production of commodities purchased 
under a system of high taxation will therefore concern ranch- 
men in the form of indirect taxes. The decline in the item of 
miscellaneous expenses is attributable to a general lowering 
of prices in some instances, and stricter economy on the whole. 
Average death loss on cows for the three years was 1.5 per 
cent. Depreciation is the difference in the value of an animal 
as a breeding animal and the price received when it is culled 
from the breeding herd. Depreciation of $30 per cow over a 
period of eight years, and of $75 per bull over three years, is 
not uncommon. 


A complete analysis of the data seems to indicate the fol- 
lowing: (1) Large land indebtedness is difficult to overcome. 
(2) Short-time loans are in many instances influencing the 
breeding policy, in that desirable heifer calves, which should 
be kept on the ranches to replace undesirable cows, are being 
sold to meet early maturing indebtedness, and bulls are being 
used which should be replaced with more desirable individuals. 
(3) Interest rates may be reduced in several instances by 
refunding loans and by a wider use of the intermediate credit 
system. (4) A downward readjustment of retail prices of 
what ranchmen buy will not relieve them entirely, but relief 
can probably be best accomplished through an increase in the 
price of what they sell, in view of the fixed charges on the 
cost of land, improvements, and live stock. (5) Standardiza- 
tion and improvement of the product, and due consideration of 
factors involved in the distribution and consumption of beef, 
merit further consideration by producers. (6) Returns from 
cattle must be sufficient to meet operating costs, leases, and 
interest actually paid, or the continuance of production is not 
economically advisable. 


VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTS IN 1923 


HE COMBINED VALUE of all crops and animal prod- 

ucts, including live stock raised, in the United States in 
1923 is estimated by the Department of Agriculture to have 
been $12,204,000,000, as against $11,244,000,000 in 1922. This 
total is made up of $9,953,000,000 for crops and $6,111,000,000 
for animal products, less $3,860,000,000 estimated as the value 
of crops fed to live stock. 


Last year the cereal crops were valued at $3,793,000,000, 
according to this estimate, against $3,571,000,000 in 1922. The 
wheat crop had a value of $726,000,000, compared with 
$874,000,000 in 1922 and $2,080,000,000 in 1919; corn, $2,222,- 
000,000 in 1928, compared with $1,912,000,000 in 1922; oats, 
$539,000,000, against $479,000,000; barley, $107,000,000, 
against $96,000,000; hay and forage, $1,480,000,000, against 
$1,399,000,000; cotton lint and seed, $1,769,000,000, against 
$1,306,000,000. 


Of the group comprising animal products, animals raised 
were valued at $2,397,000,000 in 1923, compared with $2,574,- 
000,000 in 1922. Swine headed the list with a value of $1,145,- 
000,000 in 1923, as against $1,273,000,000 in 1922. The value 
of cattle raised was estimated at $924,000,000 in 1923 and 
$975,000,000 in 1922. 


In the dairy-products group, with an aggregate value of 
$2,566,000,000 in 1923 and $2,085,000,000 in 1922, milk sold 
was the largest item, being $911,000,000 in 1923, as against 
$722,000,000 the preceding year. Milk consumed on farms 
had an estimated value of $785,000,000 in 1923 and $635,- 
000,000 in 1922. Butter-fat sold was estimated at $379,000,000 
and $324,000,000, respectively, and butter made on farms at 
$246,000,000 and $220,000,000. 
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‘eight more than last year. 


THE WORLD’S LIVE-STOCK 
POPULATION 


E PRESENT BELOW our annual statistics of the 
world’s live stock. Ninety-four countries are included— 
Figures have been obtained from 
Bolivia and Peru, and six colonies have been added. Except 
for a few minor or out-of-the-way places, whose live stock is 
of no commercial importance, the list is now complete. Our 
sources have been the census returns wherever available, or 
official estimates where these were lacking. In the case of a 
majority of the countries new figures are given. Unfortunately, 
yearly enumerations are yet far from universal. Some of the 
data are regrettably old. This should to some extent correct 
itself as the world recovers from the paralysis of the war and 
realizes the value of fixed and frequent dates for economic 
stock-takings. 

From the tables it will be seen that the world’s cattle 
supplies, up to last year still below the pre-war total, now 
exceed that number by 8,075,000 head. The increase since the 
previous count has been 10,493,000. Most of this is attribut- 
able to South America. Europe has added but a little over 
2,000,000 to her holdings, and the United States less than 
500,000. The rest of North America and Australasia show 
actual losses. These figures mirror world trade conditions. As 
the United States has been forced out of the international beef 
market by the cheaper product of the Southern Hemisphere, 
and henceforth must adjust its beef production to the needs of 
its own people, so their shorter distance to European ports is 
giving Argentine producers a decided advantage over their 
Australasian competitors. Australasian beef arrives in Europe 
in frozen condition, whereas the Argentine product is just 
chilled—with a resultant discrepancy in the price level at the 
point of unloading. Europe herself, with every incentive to 
build up her cattle herds, finds the process a slow one, owing 
to the extraordinarily heavy consumptive drain. 

The decrease in sheep continues. Previous to the war the 
world’s aggregate was 624,326,000; last year it was 552,517,000; 
today it is only 535,940,000. The diminution has been pretty 
evenly distributed over the great producing areas, but has 
been especially heavy in Argentina; less in New Zealand and 
Australia, which have remained the principal purveyors of the 
mother-land. As Great Britain is practically the only country 
whose people are eating sheep flesh on a large scale, the out- 
look for a greatly augmented international mutton trade is not 
promising. In the United States, where young lamb is relished, 
but not old ewes, supply of the former is lagging a step behind 
demand. With the better wool prices prevailing, and in the 
shelter of the tariff wall, the next few years should witness 
an accession to the ranks of the sheep-breeders in this country. 

A change in numbers similar to that in cattle has taken 
place in swiné. Increases throughout the world during the past 
year have totaled approximately 10,600,000 head, of which 
7,000,000 go to Europe and 3,400,000 to North America. The 
United States is estimated to have added 1,867,000 to its swine 
population—an estimate which is probably too low. As the 
world’s pre-war numbers were about 30,000,000 above the 
present figure, another three years should see the deficit made 
up. The hog, because of its rapid maturity and the fact that 
the greater part of its product is cured, lends itself especially 
well to the European export trade under existing conditions. 
In the United States enormous quantities of moderate-priced 
pork products are finding their way into consumptive channels. 
That the penalties of overproduction have not been more severe 
is due to the continuous export demand. In hams and lard the 
United States still easily holds first place in the European mar- 
ket, while in bacon Denmark, and in fresh pork the Nether- 
lands, have taken the lead. 
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THE WORLD’S LIVE STOCK 
COUNTRIES |YEAR| CATTLE | SHEEP SWINE COUNTRIES YEAR| CATTLE SHEEP SWINE 
EUROPE— | AMERICA— 
se st oe 1923 2,163,000 597,000 | 1,473,000 1922 37,065,000 | 30,672,000 1,437,000 
is Sh ene 1923 1,603,000 126,000 1,176,000 1916 734,000 1,499,000 114,000 
Bulgaria..... 1920 2,288,000 8,906,000 1,118,000 1922 30,705,000 10,655,000 18,400,000 
Nite sic ntaticccens totes ioseabor ee |} 1922 291,000 281,000 qscstinienaeiin 1923 9,246,000 2,754,000 4,405,000 
Czechoslovakia........................... 1921 4,391,000 987,000 2,058,000 1919 2,163,000 4,500,000 292,000 
1923 2,537,000 374,000 2,853,000 1916 7,000,000 SOGOOO ST  cccscccn is 
1923 513,000 666,000 339,000 1922 478,000 1,000 114,000 
1921 1,792,000 1,572,000 | 375,000 aera cnacentes cated 1923 ESI snissesaibec eect se 
1922 | 13,576,000 9,782,000 5,196,000 1921 COMME i i 674,000 
1923 16,653,000 6,094,000 17,226,000 (?) TOUR seeds hd. oko 
1923 7,013,000 20,599,000 2,797,000 1922 desideacbetindgias SO ee - 
1920 659,000 5,811,000 416,000 isch ss 1922 319,000 185,000 96,000 
1920 2,223,000 1,776,000 3,729,000 Guiana, British...................... 1922 74,000 21,000 12,000 
1923 25,000 WIOGGO TL  seeecuen Guiana, Dutch......................... 1922 TORI ies aaa 4,000 
1923 4,989,000 3,528,000 1,346,000 Honduras. 1919 eee 23,000 
1919 6,240,000 11,759,000 2,339,000 1922 141,000 12,000 32,000 
1923 899,000 1,461,000 484,000 1923 2,363,000 1,196,000 1,609,000 
1921 950,000 750,000 1,500,000 1911 40,000 100,000 28,000 
1922 83,000 4,000 89,000 (2) SCIORONE Sdn) “meen 
1921 2,063,000 668,000 1,519,000 1919 GREGG Entice 30,000 
1920 1,038,000 . 1,216,000 209,000 1919 5,500,000 600,000 60,000 
1922 7,895,000 2,178,000 5,101,000 1923 1,302,000 | 11,056,000 | _— .....---.------ 
1921 741,000 3,851,000 921,000 1917 230,000 40,000 250,000 
1922 5,746,000 12,321,000 3,147,000 1924 68,913,000 38,811,000 67,929,000 
1921 28,805,000 | 34,986,000 | 11,951,000 9,000,000 | 12,000,000 304,000 
1923 3,435,000 18,550,000 4,728,000 2,750,000 200,000 512,000 
son | ieas.ece | aearsen | e80,e00 ||___ Tete! Amerten_____. |_| 486,484,000 | 115,225,000 | 96,825,000_ 
1922 4,058,000 8,462,000 4,887,000 ASIA— 
—_— | iin inate eee 1921 1,368,000 68,000 59,000 
126,830,000 | 159,617,000 | 78,627,000 Ca rea 1916 15,973,000 | 22,232,000 | 44,711,000 
East Indies, Dutch... WOETN —  secittateageente 955,000 | — ----------0-0-+ 
Formosa................. 1918 385,000 500,000 1,273,000 
1921 1,093,000 9,145,000 108,000 India, British | 1922 | 116,665,000 22,085,000 22,895,000 
1921 324,000 SRO A. scktstcemess India, Native States.............. 1920 15,109,000 $,18B,000 | ccececeenas 
1922 585,000 942,000 21,000 | 1922 3,099,000 2,000 742,000 
1922 750,000 DE i ccnmainseiennl 1921 1,437,000 9,000 528,000 
1921 498,000 1,531,000 ‘scalpel 1920 1,490,000 1,000 832,000 
Kenya Colony..................000--0-+-+- 1922 2,814,000 2,464,000 9,000 1921 250,000 1S, 
MA; TUS i is cecccsentins ee |) bee GRGGOO D.  . ccecceces BORE | ccctaiane CSETHON TE  cccceen 
IE chic siicsccnictieess 1922 7,661,000 110,000 406,000 Philippine Islands.................. 1920 761,000 196,000 3,639,000 
a i et 1923 1,683,000 7,121,000 49,000 Russia, Asiatic........................ 1921 9,888,000 | 10,499,000 2,019,000 
Rhodesia, Southern............---..... 1922 1,801,000 61,000 27,000 tk 1922 2,864,000 | ........---— 864,000 
TOIT ai peienticccichnstcasigcatcite 1922 427,000 215,000 5,000 Syria and Lebanon................. SOG th is 1.406006 To one = 
Somaliland, Italian.................. 1921 1,246,000 DOGO be ccetecicsnes Turkey, European 
South Africa, Union of............ 1922 8,909,000 33,304,000 915,000 a sictictnecntstrwte 1919 4,118,000 11,200,000 | _ .......---------- 
Southwest Africa, British........ 1922 400,000 DONO | kckncetiessseete - a 
iis Wea aiccininesinar 1921 1,025,000 | 2,080,000 | ............... A PB renter 178,407,000 | 84,010,000 | 77,562,000 
a an 1920 230,000 250,000 9,000 AUSTRALASIA— 
Tanganyika Territory 1912 3,994,000 6,440,000 |... POI scccncaccesssacntions 1923 13,624,000 | 76,308,000 764,000 
ng! 1922 488,000 2,820,000 18,000 Fiji Islands.... ‘ 1923 59,000 1,000 2,000 
I 1921 681,000 222,000 Je: New Zealand..w........2--:0.-s00+-+-+- 1923 3,481,000 | 23,081,000 397,000 
West Africa, French 1920 4,573,000 5,885,000 | .......-...-- - Tote) Australasia... 17,164,000 | $9,390,000 1,163,000 
DORE BB iis icssntesccctsenvinncit 39,182,000 77,698,000 1,567,000 GRAND TOTALS.............. 543,017,000 | 535,940,000 | 255,244,000 
RECAPITULATION 
CATTLE SHEEP SWINE 
GRAND DIVISIONS Last Previous Pre-War Last | Previous Pre-War Last Previous Pre-War 
Census Census Census Census Census Census 
PRIN etn sansa soss coeur nnsssracenncenncones 39,182,000 35,921,000 32,276,000 77,698,000 79,476,000 74,056,000 1,567,000 1,944,000 1,910,000 
America, North..................0-+- 86,331,000 87,663,000 73,334,000 42,873,000 44,137,000 55,704,000 74,677,000 71,244,000 65,005,000 
America, Central and South.. 100,103,000 | 93,057,000 | 87,244,000 | 72,352,000 | 83,874,000 | 99,507,000 | 21,648,000 | 21,178,000 | 24,527,000 
MOM i ionssinieiamistebtsi tani cabatigs 173,407,000 | 173,689,000 | 190,027,000 84,010,000 87,888,000 | 116,163,000 77,562,000 77,508,000 | 108,049,000 
OM i sssanc sects casins svaticinhaiekly Satepsatcond 17,164,000 | 17,416,000 | 13,584,000 | 99,390,000 | 100,957,000 | 109,857,000 1,163,000 1,152,000 1,154,000 
iar tenccteerte nancies 126,830,000 | 124,778,000 | 138,477,000 | 159,617,000 | 156,185,000 | 169,039,000 78,627,000 71,612,000 85,114,000 
OR Tianhe cessceccccnetind | 543,017,000 | 532,524,000 | 534,942,000 | 535,940,000 | 552,517,000 | 624,326,000 | 255,244,000 | 244,638,000 | 285,759,000 





Concerning the world’s meat situation in general, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the “Review of the Frozen Meat Trade” 
for 1923, issued by W. Weddel & Co., the great British meat- 
trade firm, are pertinent: 


“It cannot be said that the past year has made: much, if 


any, change in the world’s meat situation. 


Generally speaking, 
supplies of beef are more than ample, while mutton and lamb 
supplies are still scarce. That the position will right itself in 
time there can be no doubt. The fact that sheep-raising, owing 
to the present high ~rices of wool and mutton, is now a much 
more profitable business than cattle-breeding is already stimu- 
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lating the former industry at the expense of the latter, and 
the abnormally wide margin that now exists between the prices 
of the two descriptions of meat will eventually disappear. But 
the immediate effect of this tendency on the part of sheep- 
farmers all over the world to increase their stocks is likely to 
be a temporary reduction in the number of animals slaughtered. 

“The only hope for beef-producers at the present moment 
is an increased demand. Production costs and intermediate 
charges were further reduced last year, and are now approach- 
ing bedrock. It cannot be gainsaid that beef, in comparison 
with most other foods, is too cheap; but, so long as the supply 
continues greater than the demand, prices will remain at an 
unprofitable level for the producer. 

“If the United States market were to become available, 
the situation would be entirely altered; but the American people 
seem to be determined to continue the protection of their own 
producers behind a high tariff wall.” 


THE WYOMING CONVENTION 


HE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association was held at Wheat- 
land on June 3 and 4. It was unanimously decided to arrange 
for the collection by market agencies of an inspection fee of 10 
cents per head on all Wyoming cattle shipped to public markets 
where the association now maintains inspection. Fees collected 
will be remitted to the association to defray this inspection 
service, and the per-capita assessment on cattle heretofore 
levied by the association for that purpose will be abandoned. 
It is expected that the Nebraska Stock Growers’ Association 
and the Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association will 
take similar action. This will result in the continuance of the 
present joint market inspection. Other resolutions adopted 
were: 


Commending administration of Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act of 1921; 

Asking for repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act; 

Indorsing Senate Resolution 107, which declares agricul- 
ture and live stock to be the basic industry and directs Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to adjust rates on agricultural 
products and live stock on lowest possible basis; 

Approving work and policies of American National Live 
Stock Association; 

Urging reduction in grazing fees and establishment of 
board of appeals; 

Indorsing THE PRODUCER; 

Favoring re-recording of brands and napent of certain 
range inspection laws; 

Requesting reduction in valuation of grazing lands; 

Urging reasonable transportation rates on pure-bred 
animals; 

Demanding duty on hides; 

Approving new methods of predatory animal and rodent 
control; 

Expressing sorrow at death of Joseph M. Carey and 
Hyram B. Kelly. 


John L. Jordan was re-elected president, George Mitchell 


vice-president, and W. C. Irvine treasurer. The next conven- 
tion will be held at Douglas. 


COURT TO TEST WYOMING TRUTH-IN-FABRIC 
ACT. 


HE PURE-WOOL LAW OF WYOMING is to be tested in 

the courts. Representatives of the retail clothiers have 
brought suit in the District Court to have the question of its 
constitutionality determined. The claim is made that it is 
physically impossible to tell with any degree of accuracy the 
amount of shoddy or reworked wool contained in any given 
piece of goods, as required in the act. 

This case will have an important bearing on all pending 
“truth-in-fabric” legislation. It was the failure of Congress 
to pass the French-Capper bill that prompted the Wyoming 
wool-growers in 1921 to take independent action. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN CALIFORNIA 


ATERIAL IMPROVEMENT in the foot-and-mouth situa- 
tion in California is reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Of the sixteen counties quarantined, the disease is 
regarded as having been eradicated in ten; in two others no 
new infection has appeared for several weeks; in the remain- 
ing four, where the active battle still is waged, only one affected 
herd was above ground on May 27. The hot and dry weather 
prevailing, with the intense sunlight, is considered a highly 
favorable agency in combating the plague. 

The quarantine, however, among its other deplorable con- 
sequences, is preventing cattle from going to their usual sum- 
mer ranges in the mountains. This is resulting in a serious 
shortage of feed, which is aggravated by the long-continued 
drought. Some cattlemen are supplementing their dry grass 
with cottonseed cake, and cattle are being put into hay fields, 
eating now what should have been saved for the fall and winter. 


ARIZONA BEEF IN CALIFORNIA 


EARING ON THE EFFECT which the situation created 

by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in California 
has-had on the marketing of cattle in neighboring states, the 
following extract from the “Weekly Market Report” of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, dated May 26, is of 
interest : 

“The demand for fed Arizona cattle is reviving. Move- 
ment has been retarded, and been practically at a standstill, 
for about six weeks, due to Los Angeles packers being in- 
structed to use their own supplies first on account of the 
disease situation. This was but fair, though it caused a stag- 
nant market at this end. The Imperial Valley supply of good 
cattle is about exhausted, and daily reports from Los Angeles 
show the packers are becoming uneasy as to their supply of 
good fed steers and cows. During the last few weeks coast 
buyers have complained of not being able to get the necessary 
shippers’ permits, using that as a reason for not taking fat 
cattle from Arizona sections. The Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association took the matter up with the California organiza- 
tion and interested parties in Los Angeles, who replied that 
Arizona beef will now be considered a part of the California 
supply. The control committee will be ready to issue permits 
to shippers from this state, with the understanding that cattle 
sold and going direct to packers in Los Angeles will be given 
preference over cattle consigned on the open market.” 


CALIFORNIA LIVE-STOCK RATES 


ATE.LAST YEAR the officials of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association and the California Wool Growers’ 
Association took up with the carriers and the railroad com- 
mission of California the matter of a general reduction and 
readjustment in all intrastate live-stock rates in California. 
After many conferences, a new basis of rates, largely predi- 
cated on the Arizona-California scale, was agreed to, making 
substantial reductions in rates, effective April 28, 1924. 


THE CALENDAR 
July 7-12, 1924—Exhibition and Stampede, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. 


July 16-18, 1924—Midsummer Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Gunnison, Colo. 

September 29-October 4, 1924—National Swine Show, Peoria, Il. 

November 1-8, 1924—Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
Portland, Ore. 

November 15-22, 1924—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

November 29-December 6, 1924—International Live Stock Expo- 
sition, Chicago, Til. 


January 17-24, 1925—National Western Stock Show, Den 
ver, Colo. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


NFAVORABLE REPORTS continue to char- 
| | acterize the business situation. Both industry 

and trade are lagging, and the reaction seems 
to be assuming an ever wider scope. There has been 
a sharp curtailment of output in iron and steel, 
caused largely by reduced orders from railroads and a 
slowing-down of operations in automobile factories. 
Car-loadings are decreasing, and coal production is 
less. The building boom shows signs of subsiding. 
In textiles, reduced activity is the rule, with unem- 
plédyment growing in eastern centers and a strike 
threat hanging over the garment trade. The raw- 
wool market is less brisk than earlier in the season, 
while hides remain extremely depressed. On the 
other hand, an improvement is noticeable in the shoe 
industry. 

A cold and backward spring has tended to aggra- 
vate most of these conditions. Among other things, it 
has prevented a normal distribution of spring mer- 
chandise, with the natural hesitation among retailers 
to place orders for more than immediate require- 
ments causing accumulation of stocks on jobbers’ 
hands. As a result of weather conditions, also, raw 
cotton has risen sharply in price. 

In agricultural lines, all classes of live stock are 
lower than a month ago. Meat consumption—as a 
result, no doubt, of the industrial depression—has 
declined slightly. Crops, on the whole, though late, 
are reported to be in good condition, with a material 
decrease noted in the acreage sown to winter grains. 

Failures during the first three months of 1924 
were more than 50 per cent in excess of the 1923 fig- 
ures for the corresponding period. Money conditions 
are firmer, with higher rates on call loans. Stocks 
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are dull, bonds active but irregular, and foreign 
exchange quiet. 

This unfavorable picture is relieved by the assur- 
ance that sound basic conditions exist, and that set- 
tlement of the income-tax problem, the prospect for a 
solution of the troublesome reparations question, and 
the comparatively large volume of business being 
done, as compared with the period previous to 1923, 
are helpful factors, which the coming political turmoil 
cannot wholly overcome. 


STOCK-YARD CHARGES 


HESTER MORRILL, assistant to the Se¢retary 
¢- of Agriculture and in charge of the Packers 
and Stock-Yards Administration, ixvited 
eleven representatives of the live-stock industry’ .to 
an informal conference in Washington on May 12 
relative to questions of policy as to stock-yard 
charges, and to consider certain tentative decisions 
as to yardage, feed, and reweigh charges now before 
Secretary Wallace for approval. The placing of feed 
charges on a cost-plus-actual-expense basis, with a 
reasonable margin of safety, was strongly favored 
by some of the conferees, even though such a basis 
would involve a revision of other revenue charges. 
All stock-yard charges were thoroughly considered. 
and at the end of a two-day session the opinion was 
that the stock-yards should be allowed a liberal lati- 
tude in the apportionment of their charges. The fol- 
lowing was unanimously adopted, expressive of the 
views of those present at the conference: 


The Packers and Stock-Yards Administration should per- 
mit the stock-yard companies to formulate their general poli- 
cies as to the manner in which rates should be made and dis- 
tributed between the various sources of revenue,-provided that 
the aggregate revenue, based upon such rates, does not exceed 
a reasonable return upon the fair value of the property, and 
that the rates proposed are not unjust in their application as 
between the different classes of service affected. 


This is sound policy. Stock-yard companies 
should be allowed a reasonable discretion in the fixing 
of their charges for yardage, unloading or loading, 
reweighing, feed, rentals, etc_—always provided that 
the net return upon the fair value of their property is 
not unjust, and that the different charges are not dis- 
criminatory. Some yards may prefer to charge rela- 
tively less for feed than other yards; some may not 
desire to make a reweigh charge; and soon. If every 
other earning activity of stock-yards, outside of yard- 
age, were on a cost-plus basis, obviously yardage 
charges would have to be higher. In the finality, the 
patrons of the yards pay the aggregate, and so long 
as that aggregate is reasonable it should make little 
or no difference to shippers whether the percentage 
of profit on one charge is less or more than on 
another. 
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JOINT RATES ON LIVE STOCK 


ARRIERS throughout the Northwest recently 
C issued notice canceling rules for combinations 
of local live-stock rates on movements of live 
stock. The basis proposed to be canceled is known in 
railroad parlance as the “Kelly tariff,” which pro- 
vides a rather complicated method of computing 
combination rates. On application, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended this cancella- 
tion until September 29, 1924, and the merits of the 
issue will be considered before it under Docket 2126. 
Combinations of local rates on live stock are in 
most cases unjust and unreasonable, even under the 
application of the Kelly basis. The case brought by 
the. American National Live Stock Association before 
the. Interstate Commerce Commission, known as 
“Docket 14190, tried last fall, seeks to provide rea- 
-sonable and just maximum single- and joint-line 
mileage rates for the movement of live stock between 
all points in the West outside of markets. Briefs have 
been submitted, and the commission is now preparing 
its decision. If the contention of the complainants in 
this case is sustained, the Kelly tariff and all other 
present bases for figuring combination rates can be 
relegated to the discard. 

Docket 15686, being the case brought by the 
American National Live Stock Association before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission asking for a gen- 
eral reduction in all live-stock rates, will be heard 
some time in August. 


NEBRASKA LIVE-STOCK RATES 


ATES ON LIVE STOCK from Nebraska to 
R Missouri River markets have long been in dis- 
pute before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion and the Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
on complaint of either market centers or shippers. 
In 1907 the legislature of Nebraska ordered a reduc- 
tion in intrastate rates which gave the Omaha mar- 
ket an advantage over the other interstate Missouri 
River markets where the reduction did not apply. 
In 1917 the South St. Joseph market interests filed:a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
alleging that certain rates from Burlington points in 
Nebraska were unjust, unreasonable, and unduly dis- 
criminatory by comparison with live-stock rates from 
the same points of origin to Omaha. The commission 
sustained the claim of unjust discrimination, and the 
Burlington railroad complied by increasing its rates 
to Omaha, instead of reducing them to South St. 
Joseph and Kansas City—with the net result that the 
shipper had to pay more. This was during the 
régime of the United States Railroad Administration. 
The general adjustment, however, still remained 
unsatisfactory to some of the markets. Responsive 
to several complaints, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, on November 7, 1921, instituted a general 
investigation into the relationship of all live-stock 
rates from Nebraska points to Omaha, Sioux City, 
South St. Joseph, and Kansas City. This case was 
heard jointly by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Nebraska State Railway Commission. An 
exhaustive record was made, all concerned were 
heard, and every angle was considered. A joint 
decision was rendered on April 15, 1924, declaring 
that the only solution of the contentions of the com- 
plainants was the establishment of mileage rates, and 
two distance scales were therefore prescribed as max- 
ima—one for northern Nebraska and the other for 
southern Nebraska. No order was made, but the 
carriers were, in effect, directed to publish, on or 
before July 20, 1924, specific rates not in excess of 
these distance scales. 

The distance scales closely approximate the aver- 
age general level of the existing rates. The zone sys- 


- tem, heretofore partially recognized by the carriers in 


their adjustment of Nebraska live-stock rates, will be 
changed. There will be some reductions and some 
advances incident to compliance with the distance 
scales. To the extent that any of the interstate mar- 
kets obtain an advantage under this new basis it will 
be satisfactory, and vice versa. Likewise with the 
shippers. 

However, the decision is reasonable and fair. It 
recognizes the benefits arising from location, and 
places the Missouri River markets and Nebraska 
shipping points on a substantial parity of rates, 
gauged by distance. This long contention, mostly on 
the part of the markets, about live-stock rates from 
Nebraska to river markets is paralleled in other ter- 
ritory where other markets are concerned. Each 
would like to retain some advantage or remove some 
undue preference which has crept into the rate fabric. 
A maximum mileage scale metes out about as exact 
justice as can be humanly devised. Live-stock mar- 
kets are interested mostly, if not entirely, in the rela- 
tionship of rates. On the other hand, stockmen who 
pay the freight are far more concerned with the 
inherent reasonableness and fairness of the rates. 
Therein lies the difference between the stock-shipper 
and his market agents. 


“RECEDE!” SAID CANUTE TO THE 
WAVES (IN EFFECT) 


N OUR MAY NUMBER we told of the order 
| entered by Secretary Wallace in the case of the 

Producers’ Commission Association at Kansas 
City against the local live-stock exchange and the 
yard traders, who were accused of refusing to deal 
with the association in the buying of stockers and 
feeders. After lengthy hearings, the secretary, on 
April 19, issued his decision, bidding the old-line com- 
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mission men, and the traders dependent upon them, 
to “cease and desist” from their discriminatory tac- 
tics, to give the association access to the clearing- 
house, and to permit it to use the same “blanket” 
insurance as employed by themselves. 

From this decision an appeal was taken by the 
live-stock exchange to the federal District Court, in 
which a temporary injunction was asked, keeping the 
order of the secretary from becoming effective. 

On May 20 the three judges rendered their 
unanimous opinion. The order denying the commis- 
sion men and traders the right to refuse to enter into 
business relations with the Producers was upheld. 
The right of the Producers to the facilities of the 
clearing-house, upon the payment of the stipulated 
dues and other expenses, was upheld. The applica- 
tion for an injunction against the order requiring 
plaintiffs to desist from demanding observance of 
the rules of the live-stock exchange as a prerequisite 
to securing the benefits of the “blanket” insurance 
was denied, with the proviso that “this denial is not 
to be construed as requiring plaintiff to deal with the 
Producers’ Commission Association until and unless 
it offers [satisfactory] insurance protection.” The 
application for an injunction as to the order requir- 
ing plaintiffs to desist from excluding the association 
from participation in the benefits of the “blanket” 
insurance was granted, unless the association ‘“be- 
comes a party to such exchange or such marketing 
agreement contract.” 

This 75-25 decision is hailed by the Kansas City 
Drovers’ Telegram, organ of the commission men, as 
a victory of singular proportions. On May 22 that 
excellent paper devoted a front-page editorial to what 
the decision is supposed to say “‘in effect.” ‘In effect,” 
the gist of it is declared to be: 

One arm of the government—an administrative arm— 
cannot be used to impair the public’s rights and interests in 
commerce and industry. Every contention of the old- 
line commission men and yard traders in their answer to the 
charges filed by Secretary Wallace at the instance of co-opera- 
tive marketing agencies was sustained by the court. 

This is followed by a column of hosannas which 
(in effect) is the most astounding piece of inspired 
interpretation that we have ever seen. We have 
searched the decision with a miscroscope, and have 
failed to find even a suggestion of the “sweeping com- 
mendation of the exchange” with which it is said to 
be stuffed full. Rather, it strikes us as a somewhat 
dry and matter-of-fact recital of the premises on 
which three out of the four injunctions requested by 
the exchange were denied and one was granted. 

More in conformity with actualities is this saber 
comment by F. M. Simpson, general manager of the 
Producers’ Commission Association : 


Farmers and growers of live stock should be happy over 
the order issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and the sup- 
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porting of it which was given by the federal judges. Such 
action means that the co-operative marketing of live stock has 
become well established and is recognized in the courts of the 
country, and that private business interests will not be able to 
hurt the farmer in his desire to market his own products. 

Where both sides to a controversy regard them- 
selves as victorious, everybody should be content. 

But we cannot, in this connection, refrain from 
repeating as our firm conviction that co-operation is 
here to stay. On the long and weary trail toward 
finding a form for this new thing in our economic life 
that will square with American conditions and tem- 
perament, there have, of course, been many local set- 
backs; there have been temporary failures; and 
there will undoubtedly be more. But the principle is 
sound and will remain; and it is nothing but stupid 
perversity that fails to recognize which way the wind 
is blowing. It is passing strange that peevish dog- 
matism and irritation at having their monopoly in- 
vaded should blind the old agencies to what is patent 
to everybody else, and that they should deem it wise 
to continue their policy of antagonizing actual or 
potential customers by trying to obstruct the march 
of inevitable progress with all sorts of spiteful but 
futile annoyances. 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL DEFEATED 


HAT HAD BEEN ANTICIPATED by most 
\ observers came to pass. On June 3 the 
McNary-Haugen bill was rejected in the 
House by the decisive vote of 224 to 154. The opposi- 
tion had been gathering volume, its ranks being swol- 
len at the eleventh hour by certain rural representa- 
tives who had been accounted supporters of the meas- 
ure, but who had come to doubt the soundness of its 
principles or the efficacy of its methods, or who had 
been persuaded of a lack of unanimity among the 
farmers themselves. Thus passes—for the time being, 
at least—out of the field of actual politics a piece of 
legislation that has aroused more enthusiasm, incited 
more hope, and stirred up fiercer antagonism than 
any other in many a.long day. 

Congress, eager to return home and look after 
dilapidated fences, has voted to adjourn on June 7. 
An effort will be made to pass a substitute agricul- 
tural relief bill before the gavel falls. That a satis- 
factory compromise measure can be patched together 
and passed through the two houses in the few days 
thus remaining of the present session seems more 
than doubtful. On the other hand, if the farmer is 
left with hands empty, it is conceivable that election 
day may bring a few surprises. 


“Of the various publications I subscribe for, I would 
rather miss out on any other than on THE Propucer. Frankly 
and honestly, you are to be congratulated upon your paper. It 
= - nag in a class by itself.”—-WoopruFF BALL, Valentine, 

eb. 
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MONTANA HAD HARD WINTER 


KirsBy, Mont., May 15, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The past winter was hard on live stock in this section of 
Montana. Snow was deep, and hay practically worthless on 
account of the fall rains, which seemed to penetrate clear 
through the stacks. A high wind had taken off the tops, and 
this was followed by a deluge of rain and snow. 

Green grass is coming nicely now, though spring is very 
late, and cattle are beginning to look like themselves. 

JESSAMINE JOHNSON. 


ARIZONA CATTLE PRETTY WELL 
CLEANED UP 


DouGLas, ARIz., May 21, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have just sold and delivered my steers. The expected 
advance in prices has not developed. Steers have brought 
about the same as last year—in fact, about two dollars less 
for the top grades. I believe, however, that they are more 
generally sold than a year ago. There will not be much left in 
the southern part of the state. 

Range conditions are very good all over Arizona for this 
time of the year. 

F. P. Moore. 


NEW MEXICO TO RAISE BIG CALF CROP 


SILVER City, N. M., June 1, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


General range conditions in New Mexico are fine, and 
there is the best prospect for a big calf crop that we have had 
for years. Some of the steers in this section have been sold, 
but there is no demand for stock cattle of any description. I 
look for nothing in that line until this forced liquidation is a 
thing of the past. 

VICTOR CULBERSON. 





NEW LIVE-STOCK CREDIT CORPORATION 


EEDERS OF LIVE STOCK in the territory comprised by 

the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Arkansas will have access to a new line of credit through the 
organization of the Producers’ Live Stock Credit Corporation, 
recently incorporated under the laws of Illinois by the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association. The corporation has a capi- 
tal stock of $40,000. Arrangements have been made with the 
federal intermediate credit bank at St. Louis to rediscount 
loans at the rate of 51% per cent. The plan contemplates ad- 
vancing money on stockers and feeders as they are bought 
through the Producers, and provision has been made that all 
live stock mortgaged to the corporation shall be consigned to 


an agency affiliated with the National Live Stock Producers’ 
Association. Loans to the full value of the live stock will be 
rediscounted. No notes will be rediscounted where the loans 
originated outside of Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas (the ter- 
ritory of the St. Louis bank), but a borrower in any of the 
territory named has full access to the rediscounting facilities, 
provided his loan originated in one of these three states. 


PROSPECT FOR WINTER GRAINS 


ONDITION OF THE WINTER GRAINS on May 1, 1924, 
C averaged 84.8 per cent for wheat and 88.2 per cent for rye, 
in the United States as a whole, according to the government’s 
estimate. Last year on the same date it was 80.1 per cent for 
wheat and 85.1 per cent for rye. There has been an aban- 
donment of 7.6 per cent of the area sown to winter wheat, 
as compared with a ten-year average of 10.6 per cent. The 
area left to be harvested is given as 36,898,000 acres, as 
against 39,522,000 acres in 1923, and the crop forecast is for 
553,013,000 bushels, against the 572,340,000 bushels harvested 
last year. 

Most promising is the wheat outlook in the states of the 
Wheat Belt and the Far West (with the exception of Cali- 
fornia). The poorest score so far is presented by the south- 
eastern states. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


OR THE FIRST THREE MONTHS of 1924 total net earn- 

ings of all Class I railroads were $202,776,047—equivalent 
to a rate of 4.61 per cent on their own property valuation, 
which is considerably higher than the tentative valuation fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Net income for the 
first quarter of 1923 was $184,603,374, or 4.56 per cent. In the 
following table are shown net operating incomes and annual 
rates by districts: 


Net Operating Annual 

District Income Rate 
New England .......................... $ 7,980,526 5.16 
RIE NN iit cas vieesiehcsacs 39,682,741 5.76 
Central eastern ...................... 39,922,842 4.83 
POCR INTERES) 35.5. oii. ccec pe ecteiee 10,836,735 5.58 
IS ain es 38,643,399 5.60 
NOFtnWest@ENn 22.2.0... sc. nds 14,627,059 2.56 
Central western ...................... 34,829,566 4.19 
SSOUGHWORUOETNE 5. noise ccscecvcocsecagae 16,253,179 3.70 
United States _........0........ $202,776,047 4.61 


The national wealth of the United States on December 31, 
1922, was computed to be $320,803,862,000. This is an increase 
of 72.2 per cent over 1912, when the national wealth was 
estimated at $189,299,664,000. Per-capita wealth in 1912 was 
$1,950; in 1922 it was $2,918. All classes of property except 
live stock increased in value during the ten years. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


N JUNE 3 the McNary-Haugen bill at last came to a vote 
QO in the House of Representatives. As had been fore- 
shadowed during the past week or two, it met decisive defeat. 
The vote was 154 for and 224 against. Congress having de- 
cided to adjourn on June 7, the outlook for agreement on a 
satisfactory substitute measure at this session is not 


encouraging. * . a 


The Senate, on May 12, unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator Smith, of South Carolina, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee, declaring agriculture 
to be the basic industry of the United States, and directing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, “with the least prac- 
ticable delay, to effect such lawful changes in the rate struc- 
ture of the country as will promote the freedom of movement 
by common carriers of the products of agriculture, including 
live stock.” The resolution has been favorably reported by the 
House committee and will undoubtedly be passed before 


adjournment. 
* * * 


In the agricultural appropriation bill as passed by the 
House, several of the items were pruned, notably the amount 
asked for the administration of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act. The Senate, however, restored the original amounts, 
which were, in the main, accepted by the conference committee. 
The Packers and Stock-Yards Administration gets the $452,000 
requested. 

A clause was inserted in the measure by the conferees, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to suspend the right 
of a commission firm to do business at a stock-yard under his 
control if insolvent or if it has violated any provision of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act. This clause, added on the 
request of the secretary and part of the bill as finally passed 
by Congress, reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may require a reasonable 
bond from any market agency and dealer, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to secure the performance of 
their obligations; and whenever, after due notice and hearing, 
the secretary finds any registrant is insolvent or has violated 
any provision of said [Packers and Stock-Yards] act, he may 
issue an order suspending such registrant for a reasonable 
specified period. Such order of suspension shall take effect 
within not less than five days, unless suspended or modified or 
set aside by the Secretary of Agriculture or a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction.” 

e * * * 

Chester Morrill, in charge of the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Administration, has notified the United States district 
attorney at Kansas City that the effect of the recent court 
order in relation to the blanket insurance must not be taken to 
mean that yard traders can discriminate against the Producers’ 
Live Stock Commission Company because of such blanket in- 
surance, and that the order removes any excuse on the part of 
the traders for not doing business with the Producers on 
account of blanket insurance. 
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By a vote of 79 to 46, the House of Representatives has 
decided to strike from the revenue bill the $300,000 appropria- 
tion for the distribution of free seeds. 

* ok oo 


Negotiations with the French government, which have 
been in progress for more than a year, have resulted in open- 
ing the markets of France to fresh pork from the United 
States. For the present such pork will be accepted at the three 
ports of Havre, Bordeaux, and Marseilles for a trial period 
ending September 1, 1924. Last year the government of the 
Netherlands was similarly prevailed upon to remove the prohi- 
bition against American fresh pork. 

* * * 


It has been determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
omit the “intention to plant” feature from the cotton report 
issued this spring. There has been considerable objection to 
this governmental forecast, and the whole problem is to be care- 
fully considered during the coming year. 


GRAZING FEES 


ENATE BILL 2424, introduced by Senator Phipps, of 
Colorado, on February 7, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, provided for the establishment 
of grazing fees on national forests at one-half of the rates in 
effect on January 1, 1924. The bill was referred to a sub- 
committee consisting of Senators McNary, of Oregon, Ken- 
drick, of Wyoming, and Norbeck, of South Dakota. On May 20 
the secretaries of the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion and the National Wool Growers’ Association had a confer- 
ence with the subcommittee relative to the Phipps bill, as well 
as to Senate Bill 3006, introduced by Senator Borah, which 
had also been referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. In addition to the members of the subcommittee, 
there were present at the conference Senators Phipps, of Colo- 
rado; Gooding, of Idaho; Stanfield, of Oregon; Oddie, of 
Nevada, and Bursum, of New Mexico. After considerable 
discussion, the majority agreed (Senator Phipps concurring) 
to an amendment to the Phipps bill providing, from and after 
the passage of the act, for grazing fees on the basis of three- 
fourths of the minimum and maximum in effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1924; for the payment of 50 per cent of the grazing fees 
to the states for the benefit of the public schools and roads; 
and for the establishment of a Board of Grazing Appeals, con- 
sisting of two members representing the Department of Agri- 
culture, two members representing the live-stock industry, and 
these four to select a fifth member, to pass upon disputed ques- 
tions, and its decision to be final. 

It is believed that the Phipps bill, as amended, will be 
favorably reported by the Senate committee. There is, how- 
ever, no prospect of its passage at the present session of Con- 
gress. A favorable report by the committee will place it on 
the calendar ready for action at the next session. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 





CHICAGO, ILL., June 1, 1924. 


URRENT CATTLE-MARKET CONDITIONS furnish 

price-stabilization theorists with material for chewing 
the cud of reflection. It is, has been, and probably will be a 
wildly erratic trade. After soaring to $12.60, heavy cattle 
dropped somewhat abruptly to $11.50, and, as always hap- 
pens, they took it off in chunks. The yearling deal—invariably 
chaotic during May and June—has lived up to its reputation. 
Supply has been constantly heavy and excessive. Nothing in 
the statistics suggests beef shortage. There has been no ex- 
cess supply of stock cattle; in fact, that market has charted 
a separate course right along. Supply so far shows a slight 
increase over last year, while slaughter has increased sub- 
stantially, and the stocker movement has diminished sharply. 
It has been a run of beef right along, and the market has 
absorbed it, although showing signs of indigestion at intervals. 


Big Steers Moving with Difficulty 


Heavy beef was advanced to prohibitive prices when that 
class of cattle went to a $12 to $12.50 basis. On the decline, 
retailers ignored that fact in their transactions with consum- 
ers. This is one phase of distributive trade deserving atten- 
tion. Whenever wholesale prices are marked up, retailers 
promptly take advantage of it; but when live-cattle and whole- 
sale beef values slump, consumers are kept in ignorance. At 
no time has the proportion of steers weighing 1,300 pounds 
and up been excessive, and yet they have been hard to move. 
Probably continuous heavy receipts of yearlings selling at 
$7.50 to $9.50 per cwt. have handicapped heavier cattle cost- 
ing $10.50 to $11.50. Retailers have had wider margins on the 
lighter, cheaper product, and have pushed it. All of which 
demonstrates the hazardous nature of handling heavy cattle. 
Two loads of that kind may insure a stable market; an addi- 
tional load may mean a 50-cent decline. 


Cattle Supply Changing Character 


There is a marked change in character of cattle supply at 
this season, due to development of early-maturity production. 
Formerly the common practice among feeders was to load up 
in the fall with mature steers, carry them through the winter 
te reduce the corn surplus, and nurse the market, insuring an 
excess supply of overweight beef in May and June. This year, 
with corn reserves low, despite deceptive statistics on that sub- 
ject, and remembering what happened to big steers in recent 
years, cattle were marketed early at deficient weight—a for- 
tunate circumstance, as it relieved the market of a lot of ton- 
nage that would have exerted a demoralizing influence. But 
this has been offset by precipitancy in unloading immature 
yearlings, many of them in merely stocker condition, which is 
indicated by a long string of $7 to $8.50 sales of little cattle, 
while finished yearlings were eligible to $10.50 and $11. Doubt- 
less this jettisoning of immature bovine youngsters is attribut- 
able to feed conditions, as feeders who have heretofore avoided 
the mob have been on the market a month to six weeks earlier 
than usual, the only alternative being to ship in corn. This 
necessity has undoubtedly been in large measure responsible 
for a general decline of $1 per cwt. in fat-cattle values, com- 
pared with the high spot in May. - Mature cattle laid in by 
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Corn Belt feeders last fall were cashed earlier than usual, and 
the crop of calves acquired at weaning time is being liquidated 
in the same hasty manner. What it portends can only be con- 
jectured, but an early run of light cattle must mean serious 
curtailment of tonnage during the season, and in all probability 
will clear the decks for those who are in a position, psycho- 
logically or otherwise, to stick. 


Election Year Unfavorable to Business Stability 


Presidential election year does not enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation among cattle-feeders. Too many things may happen, 
and such events are rarely favorable to producers. The indus- 
trial situation is less promising than a year ago; in fact, only 
the building trade is actually prosperous, due to a shortage of 
housing facilities in the big cities—a shortage that may be 
relieved overnight. Owing to political uncertainty, everybody 
has charted a close-to-shore course, and will maintain it. In- 
dustrial investment is at low ebb; demand for tax-free bonds 
in insatiable. Until the political atmosphere clarifies, this con- 
dition will continue. Meat consumption, which reached the 
peak last year, is already subsiding, although still healthy, 
and, if the constant flood of cheap pork diminishes, will con- 
tinue that way. Probably those who are now sacrificing young 
cattle prematurely will regret doing so later in the season. 
Summer-resort beef trade is only a few weeks away. 


Feeding of Heavy Stuff a Gamble 


Possibly a few too many heavy cattle are in preparation. 
The gambling character of this operation is obvious. Last 
year, it will be remembered, the market for heavy bullocks did 
not come to life until midsummer, whereupon ‘feeders rushed 
to Missouri River markets, acquiring a jog of big steers that 
proved to be too many later in the season when returned to 
market. The high point developed in May this year, when the 
operation, or mistake, was repeated. Feeders have been paying 
anywhere from $9.50 to $11 per cwt. for fleshy cattle, on the 
theory that they will find a $12 market for the finished product; 
and expectancy has a confirmed habit of cheating. So little of 
this heavy beef is actually needed that making it is a hazardous 
proposition. At the risk of repetition, it may be said that the 
fascination of the game lies in the uncertainty of the draw. 


Dairy Industry Expanding in East 


Texas cattle have been selling at anywhere from $6 to $10 
per cwt., according to weight, the kind they were, and condi- 
tion. Spring supply from that quarter has been absorbed with 
reasonable celerity, although it naturally exerted a disturbing 
influence on the market, as did also the initial run out of Lan- 
caster (Pennsylvania) feed-lots. The influence of eastern beef 
production on western cattle values has been less potent this 
season than for many years past, indicating expansion of 
dairying and restriction of cattle-feeding in territory east of 
Chicago. Such expansion has reached a state justifying alarm, 
excessive production, especially of fluid milk, having developed. 


Hog Stampede Continues 


Nothing but profanity emanates from packing circles 
regarding the hog situation. Packers have been scanning the 
horizon in search of signs of cessation of the continuous heavy 
movement, and walking the floor nights cogitating on the pros- 
pect of reducing cellar stocks. There is a round billion pounds 
of lard and meats on hand—a stock but slightly heavier than 
a year ago; but at that time distributive conditions were de- 
cidedly more favorable to the packer, and consequently to the 
grower. Every 25-cent advance starts a new run of hogs, and 
whenever average cost of droves at Chicago reaches $7.50 a 
break is inevitable. Precedent at this season has been reversed, 
as heavy butcher hogs, weighing 250 to 325 pounds, are holding 
the premium over lights consistently. The country is per- 
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sistently unloading pigs and 140- to 170-pound stuff—much of 
it lacking condition; and, as cost of processing a pig is approxi- 
mately equal to that of handling a 300-pound barrow, light stuff 
gets discrimination. A June and July run of packing sows is 
inevitable, insuring further addition to the stock of lard, 
although packing sows have been selling remarkably well at 
$6.75 to $7, compared with $7.25 to $7.50 for good hogs, most 
of the time. Nobody can even guess what the summer hog 
run will be, but packers are afraid of it. At Chicago the stereo- 
typed nightly carry-over has been 15,000 to 20,000 head—a con- 
dition under which bull tactics are impossible. The buying 
capacity of the big packers has been crimped for several rea- 
sons, and will not improve until part of the load they and their 
bankers are carrying has been relieved. 


Export Trade Restricted 


An alarming phase of provision trade is restricted exports, 
compared with the corresponding period last year. Unemploy- 
ment in England, where a considerable portion of the industrial 
element is living on government doles, is an adverse factor, as 
such doles do not permit meat-buying. Germany needs both 
lard and meats in the worst way, but must pay in gold, of 
which she has little. France would take American pork in con- 
siderable quantities if a swap for wines were possible. Even 
at current low prices, Europe is taking all the hog product she 
can pay for. The situation might be Hooverized by making 
donations of surplus American production. 


Price Readjustment in Mutton Market 


Live-mutton trade had attained an altitude that made 
seasonal readjustment of a radical nature inevitable. At the 
crest of the rise, wooled lambs of last year’s crop sold at $17.35, 
and shorn lambs at $15.80. The former have practically dis- 
appeared, but June found shorn lambs selling at $14 to $15, 
and springers at $16 to $17.45; the first Idaho lambs of the 
new crop, weighing 68 pounds, realizing $17.15 to $17.45. But 
the sheep market has been hit hard, breaking $2 per cwt. 
almost overnight at the middle of May. Fat ewes went to a 
$8 to $7.50 basis, and other aged sheep dropped in proportion. 
A heavy run of Texas grassers was responsible for May de- 
moralization in the sheep market, and free slaughter of Cali- 
fornia lambs on the Pacific coast, the product going to the 
Atlantic seaboard by express, in consequence of foot-and-mouth 
disease embargoes on live stock, relieved actual shortage in the 
East. Southern lambs did not show up at the usual time, owing 
to a backward season, and the disease scare in Colorado termi- 
nated the run of fed stuff from that quarter earlier than 
would have been the case otherwise. While it has been a 
somewhat erratic market, feeders have had no cause for seri- 
ous complaint, and the summer prospect, at least for lambs, is 
decidedly encouraging. 


STOCKER DEMAND UNEVEN 


J. E. P. 


ATTLE-FEEDERS have recently received admonition of 

what may be in store for them. On every load of steers 
carrying a little flesh they have had to meet killer competition. 
“Jim” Wadsworth, of New York, putting up his spring pur- 
chase of grazing cattle in Chicago, after an arduous ten-day 
effort, remarked: “We eastern pasture men are up against the 
certainty of buying them high in the spring and selling them 
cheap in the fall. Hereafter we shall do well to get a little 
money out of our grass.” “They may not be cheap next fall,” 
remarked a bystander; “at least not in the sense that they 
have been cheap.” 

The regulation fall bargain sale of stockers at the public 
markets would be discontinued if the practice of certain Mon- 
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tana operators, in evidence recently, were adopted even to a 
moderate extent. During May well-wintered Montana cattle 
went to feeders at $9 to $9.80. What the same kind of cattle 
would have been worth during the bargain sale last. fall is 
anybody’s guess; that wintering was remunerative is probable. 
In the economy of the future the western cattleman will serve 
his own purpose by raising roughage for wintering cattle. 
These Montana contributions were necessarily qualitied steers; 
otherwise feeders would not have paid the price. 

All through May, or since the stocker market came to life, 
it has acted independently of the fat-steer market. When the 
latter broke 50 cents in a week, stockers advanced 25 cents. 
Always order-buyers have carried around a surplus of com- 
missions pegged below the market, and much of the time specu- 
lators were not under the necessity of pricing light cattle to 
country buyers, as killers went to them greedily—a condition 
that disappeared, however, when the May glut of yearlings 
arrived. 

Fleshy feeders have been selling at anywhere from $8.50 
to $10.50, the Mineral Point (Wisconsin) people paying as 
high as $11.15, on the theory that they could buy beef at less 
cost than make it. Stock cattle have sold at anywhere from 
$4.50 to $8.50, the wide spread indicating difference in quality; 
but when a feeder bought anything below $6 he did not get 
much, a decent class of yearlings selling at $7 to $7.50. Always 
it has been difficult to get the right kind at the right price, 
from the buyer’s viewpoint. 

Owing to the pending shortage of stockers, the territory 
east of Chicago is buying few. In Iowa and Illinois the avail- 
able supply has been closely marketed as to condition, and will 
continue to be. Elsewhere no surplus exists. “Given a good 
corn crop and plenty of roughage next September, feeders may 
indulge in a replenishment scramble. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 1, 1924. 

RADING IN THE CATTLE DIVISION during the past 

month has been extremely uneven, with sharp price fluc- 
tuations on practically all classes. Values on fed steers, with 
the exception of one week, have had a downward trend 
throughout the month. The demand for the better grades has 
been narrow, with weighty kinds especially dull. Fed steers, of 
value to sell above $9, show losses of 25 to 50 cents, while the 
plainer grades are only 15 to 25 cents lower. Texas grassers 
have met a fairly active outlet, and closing values are strong. 
Best heavy and handy-weights cleared at $11.25, and yearling 
steers sold up to $11.10. Bulk of the fed steers cashed from 
$8 to $10.50, but most sales on closing days ranged from $7.75 
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to $10. Texas grassers sold mostly from $5.75 to $7.75. Year- 
lings show about the same price loss as fed steers, with bulk 
on closing days going from $7 to $9. 

Choice beef cows and heifers met a broad shipping demand 
at higher prices the first part of the month, but on closing 
days a narrow outlet reduced prices to the same level as at the 
end of April. Medium heifers are generally 25 to 40 cents 
lower, while the in-between grades of cows are difficult to 
move at 50 cents to $1 lower values. Canners scored slight 
price gains, but cutters held around steady. Beef cows cashed 
mostly from $5 to $7, and heifers from $6.75 to $8.50. 

Prices on calves are around steady with last month’s close, 
although during the month an advance of 50 cents to $2 was 
scored. Packers paid up to $11 for choice Texas veals, but 
the practical top on late days was $9. Medium-weight and 
heavy calves are selling at from $4 to $7.50. 

Stocker and feeder trade, under increased receipts, has 
been extremely dull. On closing days prices were 25 cents to 
$1 lower, with light stockers showing the most loss. Early in 
the month several desirable lots of fleshy feeders were taken 
out at prices ranging from $9.25 to $10, but the demand on 
late days proved very narrow. Bulk of all classes cashed 
from $6 to $8. 

Supplies of hogs have been moderate throughout the 
month, and the market has been very uneven, with frequent 
fluctuations. Prices in general are about steady with the close 
of April, with choice butchers selling up to $7.10. The year’s 
high point was equaled about the middle of the month, when 
best weighty butchers sold up to $7.50. 

The past month witnessed the marketing of the last of 
the old-crop lambs in the fleece, and record prices for the season 
were established when early in the month Colorado woolskins 
made $17.25 and shorn arrivals scored $15.25. Later declines, 
due to the liberal movement of dressed spring lambs from Cali- 
fornia, placed shorn offerings on about a steady basis with last 
month’s close. Late sales were largely at $13.25 to $13.75. 
Spring lambs were not arriving in sufficient numbers at the 
month’s start to make price comparisons possible, but prices 
are $1 to $1.50 lower than the month’s high time. Closing sales 
of desirable natives and Arizonas were around $16. The 
rather liberal supply of grass-fat Texas sheep enabled killers 
to force a decline in values of mature classes of $1.50 to $2. 
Shorn Texas wethers topped at $9, but sales at the close were 
most numerous at $6.75 to $7.25, and fat ewes landed generally 
at $5.50 to $6.25. 
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Calgary Exhibition and Stampede 


International Stockmen’s Meeting, July 12, 1924 


Prominent speakers will address the meeting, and the members of the Western 
Stock Growers’ Association, in co-operation with the other organizations men- 
tioned, will serve a chuck-wagon buffalo-meat dinner. 


Stockmen are also invited to be our guests at a grand cowboy ball at the Palliser Hotel, 
Friday evening, July 11, dressed in cowboy and cowgirl attire. 


The Stampede for official Canadian championships in cowboy sports will be held at 


Calgary, July 7 to 12—The great Stampede Parade 


Come along and enjoy a great week; take a trip over the Banff-Windermere Highway; 
visit Banff—Canada’s most beautiful mountain resort, only eighty miles from Calgary. 


Special summer tourist passenger rates from all points on the North American continent to 
Banff, with stop-over at Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


Send for auto road map and literature giving information about the Stampede. 


THE WESTERN STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
D. E. Riley, President 





THE CALGARY EXHIBITION AND STAMPEDE 
and BH. L. Richardson, General Manager 


WOOL IS STAGNANT 


OOL IS A BETTING, or a guessing, proposition. What- 

ever may be the statistical position of the grower, the 
fact sticks out that neither dealers nor weavers are greedy for 
wool at present prices. The history of the business do» «ot 
disclose prescience on their part; so that the bullish ati: :de 
of the grower is neitMer inconsistent nor unreasonable. A 
statement that at least a semblance of shortage impends, pro- 
vided consumption remains of reasonable volume, is not open 
to contradiction. 

Evidently the purpose of manufacturers is to let growers 
carry the clip until they need it. Only the British market is 
healthy, heavy withdrawals marking the last London sale, at 
which American buyers were inaudible. Germany is able to 
buy little, and France has backed up. At the last London sale 
the remnants of the huge B. A. W. R. A. stock were disposed 
of, and it was that accumulation which was largely responsible 
for the collapse of 1920. 

The Jericho (Utah) pool sold recently at 42 cents. Some 
contracting has been done in the West, but the bulk of the new 
clip is still in first hands, and in the bright-wool states trade 
has been of small volume. The May market was handicapped 
by impending strikes in the New York garment-making area, 
although the labor situation in New England textile spheres is 
pacific. The clothing business is on a ragged edge; but, fortu- 
nately, stocks are low and, with any considerable movement into 
consumers’ hands, will need constant replenishment. 


The political situation is against an active wool market, 
and until the presidential conventions are over this will not 
change. Eastern dealers own so little wool that they could 
transact no considerable volume of business without buying, 
and consigned wool at eastern concentration points is strongly 
held. The market may be described as strong in price, but 
weak in demand. 

The Texas market has been active. At the Kerrville sale 
twelve-month wools brought 46 cents or slightly better, and at 
San Angelo the best eight-month wools realized 40 to 45 cents. 
In Montana 40 cents has been paid for wools of the better 
descriptions, and in the bright-wool sections 40 cents is the bid 
price for medium and fine wools. Since the high spot was 
passed, prices have sagged 5 to 10 cents per pound. Last year 
Jericho wools sold, clean, at $1.45, against $1.20 to $1.25 for 
similar descriptions at present. Fine wools occupy the strong- 
est position in all markets, and probably will continue to do so. 









will be Monday, July 7 


J. M. Dillon, Honorary Secretary 


Guy Weadick, Stampede Manager 
CALGARY, CANADA 
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“Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULLS 


Grow them from calves to suit your conditions. We have 
a limited number of highest breeding from which you 
can select your future requirements at prices you can 


afford to pay. Terms if necessary. 


WAITE PHILLIPS COMPANY 


624-629 Denham Building 


Denver, Colorado 





THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY ELMER LENDE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


OMAHA, NEB., June 2, 1924. 
Wea WELL-FINISHED STEERS received a price 
jolt during May, as supplies of these kinds became rather 
liberal, but yearlings and medium weights came in for the 
greatest decline at the close, under heavy receipts. During the 
month top weighty steers made $11.75, medium weights $11.40, 
and long yearlings $11. The market was very dull and lifeless 
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Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Send us a postcard asking 
for our monthly paper, 
“BRANDS.” It’s FREE. 








on closing sessions. The bulk of weighty steers are selling 
largely at $9.50 to $10.25, with a few choice offerings upward 
to $10.50 and above. Medium weights are cashing largely at 
$8.50 to $10, and yearlings at $7.50 to $9.25, with a fair show- 
ing of thin, plain kinds downward to $7.25 and below. 


Butcher cows and heifers were given a good reception 
early in the month, due principally to their scarcity, but con- 
tinued declines in steer and yearling prices aided in forcing 
values under those of a month ago. Shipping cows and heifers, 
however, are given good attention, but the balance of fed offer- 
ings are hard to dispose of, especially the plainer end. Kosher 
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cows are bringing $8 to $8.25, and choice fed heifers sell up- 
ward to $8.50. Vealers worked up to the $10.25 mark during 


the month, but packers were buying the bulk at $8 to $8.50 on 
closing rounds. 


Receipts have included a light supply of stockers and 
feeders, the bulk of which have been rather plain. Warmed-up 
feeders sold upward to $9 and above, and show the least de- 
cline. Southern, light, plain stockers have been in evidence 
and made a good showing at the start, but have weakened con- 
siderably. Those offered have sold mostly at $5 to $6.50, with 
less desirable kinds downward to $4.50. The bulk of stockers 
and feeders cleared at $6 to $7.75 at the close. 


The outstanding feature of the hog trade was the total 
absence of any sharp price fluctuations, and, in the main, the 
spread of $7 to $7.25 has taken in the month’s quota of butchers 
locally. Consequently current price levels show little or no 
changes from the prevailing values at the close of April. 


During the latter part of the month Idaho lambs arrived 
freely, generally representing around one-half of the receipts. 
Prices advanced rapidly the first part of the month, reaching 
the high point of the season on last year’s crop, with wooled 
lambs reaching $17.20 and clipped lambs $15.20. Later 
weakness developed, and prices took a downward trend, 
which placed lamb values in line with those at the close of 
April. Choice clipped lambs turned at $14.25 on the last mar- 
ket day, with a weak tone to the trade. Idaho spring lambs 
turned largely at $16.25 to $16.75. Aged sheep lost consider- 
able ground, declines amounting generally to 50 to 75 cents, 
with clipped ewes at the close largely at $6 to $6.75. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., June 2, 1924. 

ROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE SELLER, the spring 

cattle market is not proving all that might be desired. The 
May trade in fat stock was expected earlier in the season to 
show considerable improvement over that of April. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it had all it could do to hold its own, and it did not 
do that at times. The cattle of exceptional quality and finish 
found a very good outlet, as a rule, but anything not particu- 
larly choice was not in favor with packer buyers. Feeders took 
a good many half-fat steers to go back to the country for 
further finishing, and helped materially in supporting what 
would otherwise have been a rather weak market. The supply 
of southern stocker cattle going through here this year is far 
short of that of former years. 


Fat steers were selling early in May at $9 to $10.50 for 
good to choice quality kinds; one month later quotations ranged 
from $9.50 to $10.25, but sales above $9.50 were the exception 
rather than the rule. Cows that sold at $6.50 to $7.25 early 
in May found outlet at about the same prices throughout the 
month. Heifers sold early in the month at $7.50 to $8.65; at 
the close the same grades were bringing $7.50 to $8.75. 


Heavy receipts of hogs and well-maintained, though not 
advancing, prices were features of the trade in this depart- 
ment. Despite the large supply, trade was active from day to 
day, and salesmen had no difficulty in effecting a clearance of 
all the stock they had to offer. California shipper buyers were 
again prominent in the market and took a good many choice 
hogs. Local packers and small killers, however, supported the 
market in fine shape at all times. Tops sold on May 1 at $7; 
on May 16 the top was $7.15, and on May 31, $7.10. 

Sheep supply continued liberal for a longer period this 
year than last, but toward the end of the month dwindled to 
rather small proportions. Fat lambs with the wool on were 
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selling around $16 for tops at the beginning of May; on May 
15 they sold at the season’s peak price of $16.90; but later 
sharp declines forced prices downward, until the few wooled 
lambs coming to market at the end of the month were selling 
around $15 to $15.50. Clipped lambs were selling around $13 
to $13.50 at the close of the month, and a few shipments sold 
up to $13.75 two weeks earlier. Spring lambs found outlet in 
a few instances late in May at $16 to $16.10. Ewes have been 
practically a minus quantity during the month. The few scat- 
tering shipments received found outlet, but sales were hardly 
sufficient to establish values. The northern Colorado feed-lot 
supply is practically gone, and few western spring lambs have 
as yet been received. The ban on shipments of California 
lambs eastward is likely to leave a serious gap in the supply 
here, unless Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon send in unusually 
large numbers. 


Contracting of lambs on the range for fall delivery is 
going forward steadily. Prices now prevailing range largely 
from $11 to $11.50, although some earlier contracts were made 
for less. Some growers prefer to take their chances with the 
fall market, and refuse to contract their stock; but they seem 
to be in the minority. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


NORTH PORTLAND, ORE., May 31, 1924. 


LL CLASSES OF LIVE STOCK scored material drops in 
A price levels during the current month. Cattle fell from 
25 cents to $1, the heaviest losses being suffered by beef steers 
and better-grade she-stock. The quality of these offerings was 
not up to April’s standard. ‘This possibly had a part in the 
declines. The principal factor, of course, was the increased 
supplies. Beef steers which were selling readily late in April 
at from $7.75 to $9, with $9.25 scored occasionally, are going 
now at from $6 to $7.60, with only scattering sales at $8 to 
$8.50. - Cows and heifers during the latter part of the month 
were selling mostly at from $4.50 to $6.75, as against $5 to 
$7.25 earlier in May, and nothing but strictly good heifers were 
able to beat $7 toward the month’s close. Best light veal calves 
at the end of May cashed from $8.50 to $9, as against $10.50 to 
$12 toward the end of April, and the bulk of the weighty kinds 
and thin-fleshed light-weights at the month’s close were going 
at from $4.50 to $7.50, as compared with $5 to $9 a month ago. 


Prices in the hog-house were held about at April’s closing 
levels until after the middle of May, since which time declines 
of from 15 to 25, and in some instances 35, cents have been 
scored by good and choice light butchers, which now are 
selling mostly at from $7.50 to $7.65, as against $7.85 to $8. 
Other classes of hogs have held about steady throughout the 
month, 


The heaviest declines registered in the sheep-house natu- 
rally ‘vere on new-crop spring lambs. Good and choice spring- 
ers, which at the end of April were selling readily at .$12 to 
$13.50, are having their troubles now to make $10.50 to $11, 
and cull springers, which earlier in the month sold at from $10 
to $11.50, are stopping mostly at from $7 to $10. Old-crop 
shorn lambs require considerable peddling to reach $8 to $9, 
and the heavier kinds, averaging from 92 pounds up, are 
stopped mostly at $7.50 to $8. Aged wethers are cashing from 
$7.50 down. Shorn-ewe offerings in good flesh are selling at 
around $4 to $5. 


“TI consider THE PRODUCER the best stockmen’s paper that 
I know of. I would not be without it for twice the price.”— 
B. F. SHREVE, Decker, Mont. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, June 2, 1924 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 


rem Game Wei aco $10.75-11.75 $10.40-11.35 $10.20-11.30 
ROU ehicdectantl cnc puede asin is 9.85-11.00 9.25-10.50 9.15-10.40 
EE  etocsi hn, gehen oe ke 8.25-10.25 7.75- 9.35 7.75- 9.25 
MOI scccceces te a 7.25- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 6.25- 8.00 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. down) : 
Caoeee Gin PYM a 10.25-11.25 9.90-11.15  10.00-10.90 
I pic sia hai i rec his 9.40-10.75 8.85-10.00 9.00-10.20 
IIE itl eon area i 7.90- 9.85 7.50- 9.10 7.65- 9.15 
CNN, eases csicstudncessukachicsunabcscasenasintide 6.25- 8.25 5.75- 7.75 5.75- 7.75 
Canners and Cutters........................ 4.25- 6.25 3.50- 5.75 $.85- 5.75 


LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 


NE TO FI ia rascaceatatcccicesasscciascnouatioes 8.25-10.75 8.00-10.50 8.50-10.50 
HEIFERS: 

ae OO Cs oe 7.25- 9.25 6.50- 9.25 7.50- 9.25 

Common to: Moedtuimi.................... 5.00- 7.25 3.50- 6.75 4.50- 7.50 
COWS: 

Gem Ch CHINE oe ccs 5.85- 8.00 5.65- 8.00 5.65- 8.15 

COMMINOM 10 BRC raisins icc 4.00- 5.85 4.00- 5.65 3.85- 5.65 

Canners and Cutters......................2....-- 2.75--4.00 2.25- 4.00 2.00- 3.85 
BULLS: 

Cer Oe: CO ih ek ... 5.00- 7.00 4.85- 5.75 4.75- 6.75 

Canners to Medium................................ 3.75- 5.15 3.00- 4.85 3.75- 4.75 
CALVES: 

Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down)... 7.00- 9.50 6.75- 9.00 6.50- 9.00 

Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 4.50- 7.00 3.00- 6.75 4.00- 6.50 

Medium to Choice (190 to 260 Ibs.)... 4.75- 9.25 5.00- 8.75 5.25- 8.50 

Medium to Choice (260 Ibs. up).......... 4.50- 7.00 4.75- 7.75 5.00- 7.75 

Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up).......... 3.50- 7.00 3.00- 4.75 3.00- 6.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 

STEERS: 


Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up).... 6.25-10.00 5.00- 9.25 5.35- 9.25 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 5.25- 8.75 4.25- 8.15 4.50- 8.35 
Inferior (all weights) ........................ 4.50- 5.25 3.00- 4.50 3.50- 4.50 


COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice....................---..<: 3.00- 5.75 2.50- 6.25 2.75- 6.50 
CALVES: 
CIEE 00 CRI iccnctiicanniien nein 4.00- 7.50 3.75- 7.75 
HOGS 
OD scctsnncsidisininindieinsanbdasisiuesihdbisucslaaiaans siete $ 7.50 $ 7.15 $ 7.10 
Te sistance ceciscieceinns 6.90- 7.45 6.80- 7.10 6.75- 7.05 
Heavy Weight, Medium to Choice.......... 7.25- 7.50 7.00- 7.15 6.90- 7.05 
Medium Weight, Medium to Choice......... 7.15- 7.45 7.00- 7.15 6.75- 7.05 
Light Weight, Common to Choice............ 6.80- 7.40 6.50- 7.05 6.35- 6.95 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 5.75- 7.15 5.85- 6.85 5.75- 6.85 
Pamiiinae Thee, Baines cssevecsceese 6.55- 6.70 6.40- 6.50 6.35- 6.60 
Packing Hogs, Roughh..............-.....0.:cc.--< 6.40- 6.55 6.25- 6.40 6.25- 6.35 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 5.25- 6.15 5.25- 6.35 4.00- 5.75 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch... .................. 4.25- 6.00 4.50- 5.75 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 

LAMBS: 

et 06> PN cece ee $12.75-15.00 $11.75-14.00 $11.75-14.15 

CD NE CI iain sic ccciesccicicimeenss 10.25-12.75 9.00-11.75 9.00-11.75 
SPRING LAMBS: 

WR Bi Cia cesiinescvisssccinenssisinssdsciven 14.75-17.40 13.50-16.25 14.25-16.75 

Culls and Common....................2:-:-0«--0+++ 11.75-14.75 9.00-13.50  10.50-14.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Tb: is hiccitititetiec 10.00-13.00 8.50-12.00 8.75-12.25 
WETHERS: 

I SU cc cceccthemnals 6.00-10.00 5.50- 7.75 5.50- 9.00 
EWES: 

Common £0 Chotee- ...............2.c1scc.--20- 4.00- 7.00 3.75- 6.50 3.75- 6.75 

Commer am  Ciivnicccictccicceceiceioss 1.25- 4.00 1.00- 3.75 1.00- 3.75 


PROSPECTS FAVORABLE FOR SUMMER 
LAMB TRADE 
J. E. P. 
UMMER LIVE-MUTTON TRADE PROSPECTS are ex- 
cellent. Values have been sustained in surprising manner 
in the case of lambs. Sheep ran into seasonal vicissitude when 
the spring run of Texas grassers reported at Fort Worth, 
breaking $2 to $2.50 per cwt. in a few days. A contracting 
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furore in the West has subsided, as prices reached a dangerous 
level. There is a limit to everything, including lamb values. 

Early Idaho lambs sold at $17.15 to $17.45 on the Chicago 
market. Wooled lambs of the old crop disappeared late in May, 
but shorn stock was still quoted at $15 for tops. Spring lambs 
have been slow in reporting at the market in considerable 
numbers, and this year the trade missed the California surplus, 
which could not be shipped alive, owing to disease embargo, 
but was dressed on the “coast,” selling in New York at 26 to 
28 cents. Fresh-dressed, better prices would have been avail- 
able. Cost of running dressed lambs across the continent is 
6% cents per pound, not to speak of shrinkage in transit, plus 
deterioration in condition. Eastern lamb-eaters prefer fresh- 
dressed meat, and are prepared to pay a premium to get it. 

Speculation concerning the course of the summer and fall 
market is timely. The new lamb crop is probably not large 
enough to do serious damage to prices, but there is a possi- 
bility of early Idaho, Washington, and Oregon lambs reaching 
market simultaneously with Kentucky and Tennessee stuff, to 
the detriment of both. Killers are always on the alert to take 
off something, and, as it is a high-level market, sudden and 
wide fluctuations are possible, if not probable. Early feeder 
demand depends on grass in the Corn Belt, but after a second 
consecutive profitable season farmer feeders are eager to re- 
sume operations. 

The high sheep market recently will doubtless stimulate 
buying aged ewes for finishing purposes next fall; in fact, 
northern Colorado has already made contracts as high as $5 
per cwt.; but that they are a dangerous proposition will not 
be disputed. Last fall feeders were afraid to touch them, the 
result being a scant winter crop of mature mutton, relieved 
only when Texas began loading grass wethers in May, where- 
upon prices slumped. Sheep were selling far out of line with 
intrinsic value last year. A recurrence of low prices is im- 
probable, although consumers of heavy mutton are few. 


DECREASE IN NUMBER OF BREEDING SOWS 


DECREASE of 10.8 per cent in the number of breeding 
A sows on farms on April 1, 1924, as compared with the 
same date a year ago, or from 13,167,000 to 11,751,000, is esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture. The decline has been 
greatest in the Corn Belt. Kansas has only 80 per cent of last 
year’s holdings, Missouri 85. per cent, Indiana 86 per cent, and 
Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska each 88 per cent. In Mon- 
tana, on the other hand, there has been an increase in breeding 
sows of 18 per cent, and in North Dakota and Wyoming of 10 
per cent. Smaller increases are shown for three other western 
states. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on May 1, 1924, as compared with May 1, 

1923, and the average holdings on May 1 for the last five years 
(in pounds) : 






















. Five-Year 
Commodity May 1, 1924 May 1, 1923 Average 
Frozen beef........... 52,929,000 54,522,000 111,115,000 
*Cured beef.......... 25,248,000 24,013,000 24,570,000 
Lamb and mutton 2,085,000 5,774,000 8,635,000 
Frozen pork.......... 215,720,000 213,224,000 160,299,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 191,153,000 227,728,000 300,800,000 
*Pickled pork....... 498 ,397,000 499,119,000 398,200,000 
Miscellaneous....... 74,757,000 69,385,000 83,012,000 
OGRE oo 1,060,289,000 | 1,093,765,000 | 1,086,631,000 
be ees 101,945,000 85,251,000 117,592,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 








LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of April, 1924, compared with April, 1923, and for 
the four months ending with April, 1924 and 1923: 





RECEIPTS 
April Four Months Ending 
April 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Gattle...........! 1,750,664 1,670,186 | 6,651,491 6,475,796 
BIOS... ooo 4,373,505 4,317,842 | 20,794,291 | 19,043,118 
Sheep..._........... | 1,847,600 | 1,447,092 5,824,127 | 5,878,793 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
April Four "aon Ending 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Lh es 626,635 572,974 | 2,431,044 2,442,592 
Ss. 1,559,402 1,392,718 7,736,473 | 6,651,553 
Sheep............... 613,469 583,690 | 2,734,679 2,604,615 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








Four Ménths Ending 








April April 
1924 1923 1924 | 1923 
Cattle... 238,464 232,886 825,661 922,285 
i ea 57,105 76,150 205,777 274,670 
Sheep............... 104,870 81,882 443,472 536,238 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 








April Four “ion Ending 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cattle:...........! 1,107,888 | 1,080,107 | 4,169,546 | 3,992,340 
rs 0 sh 2 2,809,188 | 2,923,601 | 13,028,183 | 12,373,604 
Sheep............... 725,918 855,323 | 3,089,700 | 3,265,493 


PLACE OF LIVE STOCK IN AGRICULTURE 


ECKONING ONE ADULT HEAD of cattle or horses, 

seven sheep, five hogs, or one hundred barn-yard fowls 
as equivalent to one “animal unit,” and giving calves, lambs, 
and pigs half the weight of the corresponding adult animals, 
the Department of Agriculture finds that there was almost 
exactly one such animal unit to each person in the United 
States on January 1, 1920. By comparison, the ratio in Aus- 
tralia before the war was 5.3; New Zealand, 5.2; Canada, 1.4; 
Denmark, 1.2; France, .56; Germany, .48; Netherlands, .48; 
United Kingdom, .42. 

After showing that dairy cattle, from the standpoint of 
value, are the most important class of live stock on American 
farms, the study goes on to say: 


“Population in this country has been growing faster than 
the number of live stock in the last thirty years. From 1850 
to the decade 1884-93 the numerical relation between people 
and live stock remained about the same. Since then sheep 
have shown. a downward trend, the number of swine has re- 
mained about stationary, and the number of beef cattle has 
decreased 22 per cent, whereas the population has increased 62 
per cent. Dairy cattle are the only kind of live stock other 
than poultry which has shown a consistent increase in numbers 
since 1850. Even the dairy cattle increased only 27 per cent 
from 1890 to 1920, compared with a 68 per cent increase in 
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population. While our population has increased since 1850 at 
the rate of 8,000,000 to 16,000,000 people each decade, the 
number of live stock has increased but little, and there has 
been an actual decrease in the numbers of beef cattle and 
ame 
“It is believed that the trend in American agriculture 
toward increase of forage-producing crops at the expense of 
pasture will continue. Land is becoming more expensive, and, 
unless the pastures are improved and made to give larger 
returns, they will slowly give place to crops. But after the 
production of forage crops has been developed to the utmost, 
there will still remain vast areas of arid or rough land in the 
West suitable only for grazing. These areas will probably 
total 600,000,000 acres, or nearly one-third of the land area of 
the United States. They are dedicated by nature to the 
production of beef cattle and sheep, and give assurance that, 
however great the population may become, this country will 
never be entirely dependent on outside sources for its meat 


supply.” 


HIDE TRADE STILL IN DOLDRUMS 


J. E. P. 

OTHING ABOUT THE HIDE MARKET warrants en- 

thusiasm. The current take-off is too heavy, and stocks 
of both hides and leather are too large, to warrant expectation 
of materially higher prices. Export demand, which recently 
revived, has again disappeared. The stocks of the great 
leather companies are depreciated to an extent that, in some 
cases, renders them almost valueless, enormous sums having 
been lost by stockholders during the deflation. 

May-slaughter Texas steers sold at 11 cents; spready na- 
tive steers are quoted at 14 to 1414 cents; heavy native steers, 
at 12% cents; heavy native cows, at 10% cents; bulls, at 8 to 9 
cents. Country hides are slow at 8 to 10% cents. 

The situation is deplorable, and the prospect is little better. 
It is summed up in the phrase: excessive supply and deficient 
demand for leather. Nothing on the horizon warrants a scrap 
ot optimism. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE LOWEST PRICE FOR THE YEAR has been reached 
7 on cottonseed cake and meal of 43 per cent protein content, 
which were selling on June 4, f.o.b. Texas points, for $36. 
Prices for hay at Kansas City on June 2 were: Prairie 
—No. 1, $13 to $14; No. 2, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 3, $6.50 to $10; 
packing, $4 to $6.50; midland—No. 1, $5.50 to $8.50; No. 2, 
$3.50 to $5; lowland—No. 1, $5.50 to $7; No. 2, $8.50-to $5; 
alfalfa—select dairy, $27 to $30; choice, $25.50 to $27; No. 1, 
$24 to $25; standard, $18.50 to $23.50; No. 2, $13 to $18; No. 
3, $9 to $12.50; timothy—No. 1, $19.50 to $20; standard, $17.50 
to $18.50; No. 2, $15 to $17; No. 3, $10 to $14.50; clover-mixed 
—light, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 1, $16 to $18; No. 2, $11 to 
$15.50; clover—No. 1, $18 to $20; No. 2, $12 to $17.50; straw— 
$7 to $7.50. 


LARGE EXPORTS OF LARD 


In 1923 we shipped abroad the greatest amount of lard 
ever exported from this country—1,035,060,000 pounds, valued 
at $130,000,000. This exceeded by 166,000,000 pounds the 
exports for 1921—the previous high-water mark—and by 115 
per cent the pre-war figure. Tallow likewise made a gain, 
while oleo oil gained in value, but lost somewhat in quantity. 

Our principal imports of animal products are hides and 
sausage casings. Of meats we imported in 1923 only $5,694,000 
worth—34 per cent less than the year before. 








“I appreciate THE PRODUCER very much, and figure it to be 
one of the best live-stock magazines published.”,—JoHN T. 
CAINE III, Logan, Utah. 
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RADE REVIEW 





FOREIGN TRADE IN APRIL 


XPORTS IN APRIL exceeded imports by $24,000,000, 

against an excess of imports of close on $39,000,000 in 
April, 1923—one out of the four months of last spring when 
the United States trade balance took an “unfavorable” turn, 
for the first time in nine years. Full figures (preliminary for 
1924) follow: 





Ten Months Ending 


April April 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
$48,000,000 " $3,670,938,080 |$3,320,416,950 
oe gna 324,000,000 — — a 2,977.077.487 | 3,088,186,074 


Excess of exports.| $ 24,000,000 $ 38,750,369*|$ 693,860,593 |$ 232,230,876 


*Excess of imports. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN APRIL 


XPORTS OF MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of April and the ten months ending April, 1924, as 

compared with the corresponding periods of the previous fiscal 
year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 











Ten Months Ending 





April 




















April 
Articles 

1924 ee 1923 1924 | 1923 
TOO TIIIR scictiteneecs 202,130 | 160,141 160,141 2,520,078 3,416,365 
Beef, pickled, ete........ 1,848,137 1,936,646 18,223,982 20,466,186 
Beef, canned................ 114,536 116,949 1,367,069 1,903,331 
CN Nis cccccicetcmssenges 8,680,686 | 8,319,156 76,463,567 88,019,821 
Pia sects ceteantieneae 10,845,489 | 10,532,892 9%,574,696 113,805,703 

PORK PRODUCTS 
April Ten Months Ending 
Articles April 

1924 | 1923 1924 1923 
Pork, fresh.....<.0.. 1,982,721 4,177,404 46,334,962 38,077,173 
Pork, pickled............... 2,331,976 2,763,011 33,511,561 $5,513,704 
oO 29,533,043 34,790,325 380,126,727 345,116,406 
Hams and shoulders...| 28,010,856 33,738,072 313,743,710 258,405,848 
RN anid stinc-stioscsinioe 73,307,102 85,474,841 892,775,532 794,837,476 
Neutral lard................. 2,041,018 3,126,453 19,022,437 23,167,836 
Lard compounds......... | 624,761 671,060 5,874,354 10,158,397 
Margarine.................... 72,601 247,466 995,857 1,846,280 
NE issoccies ceccicenstas 137,904,078 | 164,988,632 | 1,692,385,140 | 1,507,123,120 





OUR FOREIGN MEAT TRADE IN 1923 


ROWTH OF OUR MEAT EXPORTS—practically con- 

fined to pork products-—is shown in an analysis published 
by the Department of Commerce. Although there had been a 
reduction in prices, the increase in the quantity exported—30 
per cent—was sufficient to make the value of last year’s exports 
exceed that of 1922 by 11 per cent. The total amount of meat 
exported in 1923 was 1,037,000,000 pounds, compared with 
800,000,000 pounds in 1922, and'the total value was $150,000,- 
000, as against $135,000,000. Bacon led in value with 
$60,000,000, followed closely by hams and shoulders, with 
$59,000,000. Fresh-pork exports amounted to -$8,000,000; 
pickled and cured beef and pork, to $7,234,000; canned meats, 
to $5,190,000. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 





LONDON, May 16, 1924. 

HE FURTHER STRENGTHENING of live-stock values 

in most markets of Great Britain has been pronounced 
during the past few weeks. This is the case both north and 
south of the Tweed. Most markets have been receiving a fair 
proportion of well-finished cattle. The demand is best for all 
nice handy-weights, heavy cattle hardly selling so well as 
hitherto. Trade generally continues on firm lines, and the 
average rates for first- and second-quality cattle of $3.02 and 
$2.65 per 14 pounds’ stone, respectively (reckoning $4.36=£1), 
show little change, while cows average $2.30. Demand for 
sheep has been quite brisk, especially for light-weights. At 
Hull, where prices ruled rather low for the past two weeks, 
there was a marked advance, sheep realizing nearly $4.36 per 
head more than at recent sales. Moderate advances in prices 
have been recorded at several other markets. The average 
rates for first-quality Downs and cross-breds is 34% cents per 
pound, while ewes average 23 cents. Fat lambs meet with 
plenty of competition, and values have appreciated slightly, 
47 cents per pound being the ruling rate for first-quality lamb. 
The markets have not been over-supplied with fat pigs, entries 
of baconers still being on the light side. There has been a 
firm demand, and all prices have again slightly risen. 

It is interesting to note how decided has been the falling- 
off of marketings of live stock at our principal markets during 
the present year. Taking eleven representative markets in 
England and Wales, for the first four months of this year the 
total number of fat cattle marketed was 51,973, as com- 
pared with 108,114 in 1921-23. Store cattle numbered 42,641, 
as against 141,541; dairy cows, 11,809, as against 23,474; 
calves, 24,348, as against 42,261; fat sheep, 180,328, as against 
420,887; store sheep, 38,500, as against 97,535; fat pigs, 
107,248, as against 154,579; and store pigs 51,432, as 
against 61,642. 

In Scotland, also, there was a marked decline in stock 
marketings, although nct quite so heavy a drop as south of 
the border. The total number of fat cattle exposed in eleven 
representative Scottish markets for the first four months of 
this year numbered 69,456, as compared with 71,230 last year; 


- “stores,” 33,779, as against 41,646; dairy cows, 9,950, as 


against 12,327; and calves, 10,321, as against 13,376. Sheep 
and pigs have come to the Scottish markets in larger numbers. 
For the seventeen weeks fat sheep numbered 202,933, as com- 
pared with 192,641 in 1921-23, and “stores” 223,456, as 
against 174,934. Fat pigs totaled 21,943 this year, as against 
13,729, and store pigs 10,339, as against 7,261. 

The great cloud of slumping prices which was hanging 
over the frozen-meat industry in England right up to Easter 
has more or less vanished into thin air. The demand for lamb 
—which, it seemed, was never coming, either from London or 
from the provinces—has at last materialized with the late 
arrival of warmer weather, and now New Zealand Canterbury 
lamb is standing at 211%, cents per pound wholesale in the 
London central market, where a month ago it was down to 
19% cents. Prices are still on the up-grade, and forward buy- 
ing business by importers presages higher rates. all around. 
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There is no doubt that this improvement is also largely 
due to the less competitive pressure of chilled beef from the 
Argentine, the: considerably shorter supplies of that market, 
which is dominating meat, having resulted in chilled hind- 
quarters having fetched as much as 17 cents per pound whole- 
sale in West Smithfield of late, as compared with only 12 cents 
a little over a month ago. Frozen beef today makes 12 cents 
and more per pound wholesale, or nearly 3 cents more than a 
month or two back. The result of this hardening-up of the 
prices of beef is that the retailer up and down the country, 
who in ordinary times finds beef much the more profitable 
article to cut up in his shop, switches over to. lamb and mut- 
ton, and so the demand and price of these are stiffened up. 

A good deal has been said, in this country and elsewhere, 
about the great Vestey combination earning opprobrium every- 
where among retailers by their newer policy of buying up 
butchers’ shops in all quarters, and competing in the retail 
market against those to whom, as meat-importers, they also 
strive to sell wholesale. The American companies have, natu- 
rally; not neglected the opportunity of calling attention, by 
inference, to this double policy; that is to say that they have 
themselves advertised to the trade: “We do not own retail 
shops.” A larger study of the actual course taken by the big 
multiple-retail-shop owners rather points to the fact that in 
the long run they are not such fierce competitors of the retail 
butcher as one might imagine. In fact, it has been shown that, 
as it is to the interest of the multiple shops to keep up prices 
and make profits—which they are well able to do by reason of 
their power in combination—the small, independent retailer 
can and does, in countless cases, shelter under the large toad- 
stool. In the end, it is the public which pays. Without a doubt, 
during the last three or four years the meat-retailing trade of 
Great Britain has had a golden harvest. Practically every 
small butcher in the country now has his motor van, whereas 
there were years before 1914 when he could hardly afford a 
hand truck. 


LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


; BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, April 15, 1924. 
ITH FIVE of the larger packing-houses killing and 
freezing cattle, it may be said that the beef-export 
season is now getting under way. Three of the establishments 
in question are located in south Queensland, one in central 
Queensland, and the other at lonely Wyndham, on the north- 
west coast of Western Australia. The buying basis in Queens- 
land at present is $5.30 to $5.40 per 100 pounds, dressed weight, 
for first quality, and about $4.55 for seconds and cows; but 


the opinion is that rates will drop somewhat as offerings be- ° 


come heavier. Owing to the lateness of the summer rains, fats 
are still relatively scarce, and some of the meat-works are able 
to obtain sufficient only for small daily tallies. It is hoped that 
fuller supplies will be coming in by May. 

None of the north Queensland freezers will start killing 
until the last week in April. The fact that the companies 
operating up there are offering growers only about $4.10 per 
100 pounds, dressed weight, for prime bullocks lends color to 
the idea that prices in the south will drop later. It is said 
that cattlemen are inclined to stand out against the northern 
rate; but, as they have practically no other outlet, I am afraid 
they will have to accept it, or something very near it. As a 
matter of fact, the southern rate appears unjustifiably high 
when compared with the oversea parity, and will have to come 
down, or the parity go up, if shippers are to carry on without 
making big losses. 
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Low as the current packing-house quotations are, they are 
appreciably better than obtained at this time last year. The 
buying rate in south Queensland then was $4.30 per 100 pounds, 
as against the present $5.30, and in the north $3.25, compared 
with today’s $4.10. Of course, the federal government last 
year paid a subsidy of one-half cent a pound on beef actually 
exported oversea. This was reckoned to be worth 40 cents per 
100 pounds on the dressed weight of bullocks, and, in compar- 
ing today’s prices with last year’s, 40 cents per 100 pounds 
must be added to the latter. If this is done, it will be seen 
that southern suppliers are receiving about 60 cents, and north- 
ern 45 cents, per 100 pounds more than in April, 1923. In 
terms of live bullocks, this represents an advance of from 
$2.90 to $3.85 per head. 

Despite the original intention of the Australian Meat 
Council not to ask the federal government to renew the export 
bonus, pressure brought to bear by the Queensland Cattle 
Owners’ Association led to a request for its payment again 
this season. A deputation waited on the Prime Minister in 
connection with the matter this month, when it was claimed 
by speakers that beef products continued to be marketed below 
cost of production, although it was acknowledged that the 
position was more hopeful than twelve months ago. 

In reply, the Prime Minister pertinently asked what the 
Meat Council had really done to stabilize the industry. He 
reminded those present that when the subsidy was agreed to 
for 1923 it was made clear that no further help would be 
granted until the government had direct evidence of what the 
industry, through the council, was doing in the way of organi- 
zation. He concluded by saying that, from what he had in 
front of him, the government would not for a second consider 
continuing the bonus. However, he did not absolutely close 
the door; for he promised that, if the deputation would pre- 
pare its case in another form, showing exactly what had been 
done and what was proposed, the request might receive more 
sympathetic treatment. 

No doubt the deputation, when it returns, will draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the Meat Council’s operations are being 
restricted by the absence of legislative authority. So far 
Queensland is the only state to pass the necessary enabling 
bill. The measure is now being considered by a select par- 
liamentary committee in New South Wales, and will possibly 
go through in that state shortly. Still, with both the Queens- 
land and the New South Wales bills passed, the council will 
not be much farther, as it is provided that the act in one state 
shall not become operative until a similar measure is passed 
in all others, and by the Federal Parliament into the bargain. 
Now, it is known that some of the state governments are un- 
compromisingly opposed to the principle of compulsory levies 
on stock, which is the main feature of the enabling bill, and 
there is little chance of their agreeing to introduce the measure. 
As far as can be seen at present, it looks as if the council itself 
would die when the temporary advances now being received 
from the federal government céase. 

Those who have been pinning their hope of at least a par- 
tial rehabilitation of the beef export trade, being made possible 
by shipping the meat in a chilled instead of a frozen condition, 
are disappointed in the result of the recent New Zealand ship- 
ment. As mentioned in these dispatches a couple of months 
ago, a shipment of some 500 quarters of chilled beef, treated 
under the Linley process, was made from Wellington to Eng- 
land at the end of January. On April 3 a somewhat ambig- 
uous cable message appeared in the daily press to the effect 
that “the result of the experimental shipment of chilled beef 
is inconclusive, as the length of the voyage necessitated the 
meat being frozen.” If, as the cable implies, it was found 
impossible to hold the beef in a chilled condition during transit 
to London by the shortest available route, I am inclined to 
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think that the result of the experiment could be better de- 
scribed as a failure. Further details are being awaited with 
interest. 

Apart from the far northwest, where summer rains have 
been scanty, the season is developing satisfactorily over the 
Commonwealth. Even the northwest carries a fair amount of 
fattening feed, while elsewhere it is in abundance. With the 
winter practically assured, and the country nowhere heavily 
stocked, values for fats, breeders, and stores are being main- 
tained. As far as breeders and stores are concerned, steady 
rises are reported in most states, and even Queensland cattle 
are sharing in the advances. 

Conditions in New Zealand have been greatly improved 
by rains at the middle of March. Feed is now making good 
growth, and the brighter outlook is reflected in the live-stock 
markets, which are firmer all around. In fact, values are 
rising so steadily that there is every probability of the bulk 
of the packing-houses being forced to stop killing about a 
month earlier than usual or expected.- The market is being 
assisted by the belief that there is going to be a shortage of 
beef and mutton for local consumption during the winter. 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO DEVELOP 
CO-OPERATIVES 


NE OF THE EARLIEST FRUITS of the recent political 
upheaval in Great Britain, according to reports, is to be 
an earnest attempt on the part of the new Labor government 
to set British agriculture on its feet by fostering a vast system 
of co-operative enterprises, thereby reducing the excessive 
profits of the middleman and enabling the home farmer to 
compete with the foreigner, on whose products the country at 
present is in large measure dependent for its food. It is pro- 
posed to grant financial assistance through loans in the estab- 
lishment of co-operative societies for the manufacture and sale 
of such articles as bacon, butter, cheese, and condensed milk, 
which are now being imported on a colossal scale. The societies 
are to be registered under a national act, and the capital must 
be provided in the main by the farmers themselves. Interest 
on the shares will be limited to 5 per cent. Government funds 
will be obtainable for improving or extending plants of exist- 
ing societies, and new societies may borrow not to exceed one- 
half of the amount necessary to set them going, up to $50,000. 
Loans are to be repayable in twenty years. An advisory mar- 
keting committee is to be appointed by the tienes whose 
services will be available to the societies. 


ARGENTINA PREPARING FOR PROSPERITY 


RGENTINE AGRICULTURE; long in the grip of post-war 

depression, is beginning to get out from under. Note the 

tone of this excerpt from the Times of Argentina—a shipping 
journal published in English at Buenos Aires: 

“Argentina is one of the big countries of the near future. 
It is well for business men abroad to pay close attention to the 
really extraordinary growth which is due to take place in this 
part of the world. . Our exports are likely to show steady 
increase for many a year to come. . South America (and 
Argentina in particular, is steadily increasing its meat output 
for the world, while other big meat countries appear to be 
marking time ‘at most.” 

At the same time we are reminded by the Argentine am- 
bassador at Washington that his country “does not buy where 
it does not sell.” 

Sly propaganda against American import duties does not 
disguise the fact that the agriculturist of Argentina considers 
himself at present as holding the whip-hand, nor that he hopes 
to achieve prosperity partly through the enforced inactivity of 
competitors. 


- 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


French Organization for Distribution of Argentine Meats 
A company, with a capital of 5,000,000 francs, has been 
organized in Paris for the distribution and resale of Argentine 
meats in France. 


Argentina to Expand Her Meat Trade 
A publicity campaign to popularize Argentine meats has 
been started by the government of Argentina in the principal 
countries of Europe and America. 


Wheat Yields in Southern Hemisphere 
The estimated wheat harvest of Australia for the season 
1923-24 is 127,350,000 bushels, against 109,261,000 bushels in 
1922-23. Argentina’s crop is estimated at 259,334,000 bushels, 
as compared with 189,046,000 bushels last year. 


Russian Grain Crops 
Crop yields in Soviet Russia in 19238, according to an 
official Russian statement, were: rye, 548,700,000 bushels; 
wheat, 245,300,000; barley, 157,900,000; oats, 402,000,000; corn, 
66,500,000; buckwheat, 49,700,000; millet, 118,100,000. 


New Packing-House in Colombia 
An up-to-date packing plant has been completed at Covenas, 
Colombia, with a capacity of 9,000 cattle and 13,000 sheep a 
month. One-half of the stock of the Colombia Products Com- 
pany, which is to operate the plant, is owned by Americans. 


Australia to Erect Cold-Storage Plant at Singapore 

Distribution of Australian meats throughout the Far East 
is to be facilitated through the erection of a modern cold- 
storage and packing plant at Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
The plant will accommodate 20,000 cattle, in addition to freez- 
ing capacity for 3,000 more. 


Canada to Slaughter Buffaloes 
The Dominion government has passed an order-in-council 
authorizing the slaughter of 2,000 buffaloes in the Wainwright 
National Park, Alberta. The nucleus of the present herd was 
placed in the park several years ago, and multiplied so rapidly 
as to overcrowd the reservation. 


Meat-Packing Plant for Southwest Africa 
Erection of a meat-packing and freezing plant at Walvis 
Bay in British Southwest Africa has been commenced by the 
Imperial Cold Storage Company of Cape Town, which has 
received from the South African government the exclusive 
right to slaughter, refrigerate, and export meat from South- 
west Africa for a period of fifteen years. 


Austrian Live-Stock Census 
The first complete live-stock census in Austria since the 
war has been taken under the auspices of the League of Na- 


tions. The figures, compared with the 1910 returns, are as 
follows: 
1923 1910 
CS thn che hd ect 2,163,000 2,336,000 
Goats ...... el xioiciniaaeanaislteehliin 382,000 239,000 
I scsi Sissndss tps Scecinian eae 597,000 301,000 
I satiate cence 1,473,000 1,936,000 


Government Packing Plant in Argentina 

A plot of land has been ceded to the federal government 

of Argentina by the city of Buenos Aires as a site for the 
erection of a government-owned meat-packing establishment. 
The plant will not purchase live stock or sell meat, but will 
receive animals for slaughter on account of the owner, who 
may sell the product at such prices as he deems acceptable. 
A co-operative meat-packing plant for the preparation of 
jerked beef has been opened at Santo Tome, in the province 
of Corrientes, by the prominent cattle-raisers of that district. 
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CONDITION OF PASTURES AND 
STOCK IN MAY 


Condition of ranges in the West aver- 
aged the same in May as one month 
earlier—91 per cent of normal—accord- 
ing to the Division of Crop and Live- 
Stock Estimates. Last year the May 
average was 88 per cent. Improvement, 
due to rain or snow, in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Wyoming offset the 
deterioration in several other states. The 
principal loss in condition was on the 
Pacific coast, especially in Washington 
and Oregon, in the group consisting of 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Da- 


kota, and in Utah and Oklahoma. A . 


slight decline was reported in Idaho and 
Nevada, while in Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Kansas ranges and pastures aver- 
aged the same as in April. 

A slight lowering of condition was 
reported for both cattle and sheep, whose 
May averages were, respectively, 91 and 
96 per cent of normal, against 92 and 
97 in April, and 89 and 95 in May, 1923. 
‘The foot-and-mouth disease in Califor- 
nia, while a serious menace, has appar- 
ently not affected the condition of the 
surviving cattle and sheep. 

Prospects for calf and lamb crops were 
reported generally as good, except in 
Oregon and Arizona, where the late lamb 
crops may be considerably less in pro- 
portion to the number of ewes than were 
the early crops. 


INTERNATIONAL’S SILVER JUBILEE 


Plans for the celebration of the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, to be held in Chi- 
cago during the week from November 29 
to December 6, 1924, were decided. upon 
at the meeting of the board of directors 
on May 15. Every effort will be put 
forth to make this an outstanding event. 
All the breed associations and numerous 
other agencies have pledged their sup- 
port. Liberal money awards, trophies, 
scholarships, free trips to the show, and 
many other incentives have been an- 
nounced to stimulate interest and rivalry. 

' A popular feature of the International 
‘is the junior feeding contest, for which 
the list of prizes has been greatly ex- 
tended. The offerings in ‘the classes 
showing the heaviest entries in the car- 
lot division have been increased, and the 


grand championship prize in the fat- 
cattle section will be reinstated. In the 
sheep division generous additions have 
been made to the awards in the car-lot 
section. Cash premiums to an amount of 
$10,000 for the grain and hay show have 
been authorized by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Those interested in competing, or 
wishing further information, should 
write to B. H. Heide, secretary of the 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


MEAT FOR HEALTH 


“Meat for Health” has been adopted as 
the official slogan of the live-stock and 
meat industry of the United States, as 
represented by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The slogan was 
picked from a list of sixty-two suggested 
by members of the board. “Meat—the 
King of Foods” came second in favor, 
and “Meat Makes the Meal Complete” 
was third. 

Those acting as final judges were: 
J. W. Coverdale, secretary of the Ameri- 
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can Farm Bureau Federation; Howard 
Leonard, prominent live-stock producer 
of Eureka, Ill.; W. B. Tagg, Omaha, of 
the National Live Stock Exchange; Fred 
H. Moore, Rochester, Ind., of the Na- 
tional Swine Growers’ Association, and 
R. C. Pollock, managing director of the 
National Live Stock and Meat’ Board. 
The slogan selected won favor last June, 
when “Meat for Health” week was ob- 
served throughout the nation. 


HANDBOOK ON MEAT-PACKING 


From the University of Chicago Press 
there is issued “The Packing Industry” 
—a series of lectures delivered at the 
University of Chicago in the spring of 
1923, under the joint auspices of the 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, and here gathered into one con- 
venient volume. Men widely known in 
the meat-packing world have contributed 
of their vast store of knowledge to fur- 
nish a complete survey of the industry 
in its various phases. A bird’s-eye view 
is given of its history and general eco- 
nomics, its operating equipment, its 
methods of financing, the employment of 
science in its operations, and its distrib- 
utive processes. 

The lecturers, with the titles of their 
subjects, are: Thomas E. Wilson, “The 
Institute and Its Development Plan;” 
Henry C. Wallace, “Live Stock—The 
Basic Raw Material of the Packing In- 


dustry;” L. D. H. Weld, “The Packing 


YEARLING BULLS 


For sale in carload lots at reasonable prices. 
Registered Herefords that have been bred 
for range purposes 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc., 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





The ALBANY HOTEL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


A hotel where individual ideas are carried out for 
the comfort of our guests in an unusual manner. 


SAM F. DUTTON, President 


FRANK R. DUTTON, Manager 
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Industry—Its History and General Eco- 
omics ;” Arthur Cushman, “The Packing 
Plant and Its Equipment;” Victor H. 
\{unnecke, ““Operations—Beef, Lamb, and 
"y-Products;” Oscar G. Mayer, “Pork 
iperations;” E. A. Cudahy, Jr., “Finan- 
ng the Packing Industry;” W. D. Rich- 
dson, “Science in the Packing Indus- 
‘y;” and F. Edson White, “Distribu- 
m of Meat Products.” 
As our readers know, each of these men 
an authority in the field with which 
» deals, and the book as a whole is an 
-ceptionally useful guide to the student 
’ meat-packing and anyone wishing to 
become familiar with the general prin- 
ciples governing this important indus- 


HANDBOOK ON BETTER LIVE-STOCK 
FEEDING 


“A Handbook for Better Feeding of 
Live Stock,” issued by the Department of 
Agriculture as part of a recently organ- 
ized service for better feeding methods, 
contains in condensed form practical in- 
formation on the feeding of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, horses, and poultry, compiled as a 
result of a country-wide study of farm 
feeding problems. All the _ different 
classes of animals are considered sepa- 
rately. For instance, there is special in- 
formation on feeding young animals, dry 
cows, sires in service, weaning pigs, and 
calves. Consideration is given to the 
feeding of farm wastes and by-products, 
the use of mineral feeds, the use of self- 
feeders, tonics, hogging down crops, com- 
mercial feeds, dehorning and castrat- 
ing with relation to feeding and manage- 
ment, mixing feeds and making up bal- 
anced rations, shelter for animals as it 
affects their production, water, and salt. 
Sample rations are given for the various 
kinds of animals under different condi- 
tions. 

Copies of this valuable booklet may be 
obtained free of charge from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., as long as the supply lasts. 


AMERICAN HEREFORDS FOR 
URUGUAY 

Hilareo Helguero, former minister of 
agriculture of Uruguay, is in the United 
States to buy Hereford cattle. Senor 
Helguero is described as one of the most 
enthusiastic breeders of Herefords of the 
American type in South America. He be- 
lieves that eventually our hardy, smooth, 
coinpact animals will replace the rougher 
an’ more rangy English type in his 
ho ne country. 
Stites he is accompanied by L. B. Burke, 
investigator in marketing live stock of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


On his tour of the United - 





We Want to Help Rural 
Telephone Companies 








URAL ‘elephone companies usually 
confine their system to local needs. 




















But the lines should be so constructed and 
maintained that longer calls can be handled 
satisfactorily when necessary. 


We realize that the farm line companies 
can not employ regular maintenance staffs, 
and therefore we stand ready to aid them 
with their telephone troubles or problems. 


We are vitally interested in the condition 
of your lines because we have to furnish ser- 


vice over them. 


Our employees want to help you in any 
way they can. Consult them freely. 


Bell System 


One Policy - One System 
Universal Service 


And All Directed Toward 
Better Service 





The Mountain States Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
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THE DENVER STOCK-YARDS 


From an address prepared by J. A. 
Shoemaker, general manager of the Den- 
ver Union Stock-Yard Company, and 
broadcast by radio, we quote, in con- 
densed form, the following extracts: 


“The Denver stock-yards were started 
in 1881—in the days of the open range, 
when cattle were trailed overland from 


Let Uncle Sam 


Be Your Grocery Boy 


Make Money by Saving on 
Your Groceries 
and General Supplies 


Send for Our 
Wholesale Grocery Catalog 
and save from 
20 to 40 per cent yearly 


Denver’s Great Mail-Order House 


The Home of Absolute Satisfaction 
Prompt Service 
Guaranteed Safe Delivery 


Stock Growers Wholesale 
Supply Company 


Box; 1442, 1523 Nineteenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your 
saddle by getting manufac- 
turer’s prices. Send for our 
FREE illustrated catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO., 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








O. J. Snyder 


™ Saddles and Harness 
: BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1585 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 















Send for tree catalog—maker to consumer 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
\) SADDLE & HARNESS Co. 


Denver. Coro. 








E AN AUCTIONEER | 


Receive from $10 to $100 per day. 
Learn at home. Most complete 
course. Send for large free il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


Reppert’s Auction School 
Box 13, Decatur, Ind. 
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Texas and the Southwest to the northern 
states. In 1885 the yards were bought 
by the Kansas City stock-yard inter- 
ests—an important event, in that it drew 
attention to the possibilities ahead of this 
industry here. 


“Live-stock markets are plants of slow 
growth. They cannot be expected to de- 
velop more rapidly than the country 
which they are designed to serve. Some 
slaughtering came to be done as the 
yards grew.. The first hog killed was 
shipped in from Nebraska, as hog-rais- 
ing in Colorado at that time was prac- 
tically unknown. Today about three- 
fourths of all the hogs received at the 
Denver market come from Colorado. In 
addition to the small killing plants start- 
ed here and there, the Colorado Packing 
and Provision Company was founded in 
1892. In 1903 local capitalists built the 
plant of the Western Packing Company. 
The Coffin Packing and Provision Com- 
pany was organized in 1904. This con- 
cern—now known as the Blayney-Murphy 
Company-—is just completing a large 
modern plant which will be opened this 
spring. [This new packing plant was 
opened on June 5.] 

“While the live-stock and packing in- 
dustry in Denver has shown a very sub- 
stantial growth from the time these 
larger concerns went into operation, the 
greatest permanent development has be- 
come apparent since the big firms of 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. took over 
the plants of the Colorado Packing and 
Provision Company and the Western 
Packing Company, respectively, and be- 
came directly identified with the market 
in 1912. The influence of these interests 
has been refiected in the improvement 
and enlargement of both packing-houses 
and stock-yards; in the largely increased 
percentage of live stock actually sold; in 
the greatly stimulated hog production, 
as well as sheep- and cattle-feeding, in 
Colorado and neighboring states; in the 
growing bank clearings incident to live- 
stock transactions at the Denver yards, 
which amount to many millions of dol- 
lars annually; in the large number of 
smaller slaughtering concerns which 
supply no inconsequential part of the 
buying power of the market; and in the 
steadily advancing pay-roll of the in- 
dustry, which now totals approximately 
$5,000,000 a year. In 1923 there were 
marketed in Denver 3,000,000 animals 
from nineteen western states, or more 
than double the number marketed ten 
years ago, and live stock was shipped to 
thirty-one states. Thousands of carloads 
of packing-house products have been sent 
out from Denver, going to practically 
every state in the Union and to many 
foreign countries. 


“Denver has become the natural mar- 
ket center for that big section of the 
country composed of the mountain states, 
where are grown the largest number of 
high-grade feeder cattle and sheep in the 
world. Railroad freight rates and priv- 
ileges to the Corn Belt favor the buying 
of suppplies of feeding cattle and sheep 
at the Denver stock-yards. This busi- 
ness has developed to such an extent that 
many thousands of good feeding cattle 
go out of Denver every year into feeding 
districts all over the West. Denver now 
ships more feeder sheep and lambs to 
the country than any other market in the 
United States. 

“Today, as the old-timer stands on the 
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elevated walk-ways and gazes out over 
the expanse of up-to-date pens, modern 
buildings, run-ways, and docks which 
comprise the plant of the Denver Unior 
Stock-Yard Company, covering nearly 
100 acres of ground and providing a: 
modern facilities for handling live stock 
as are found in the United States, he 
cannot fail to be impressed with the re 
markable growth of the enterprise begur 
in such a primitive way back in the earl) 
eighties, when a few local dealers bid of 
such meager supplies of beef as wer: 
then offered, and trailed them over th 
mountains for distribution in the minins 
camps of Colorado.” 


WILD LIFE IN TWO STATES 


After a thorough house-to-house can- 
vass, 1385 rangers on 17,000,000 acres 
of national-forest land in Oregon and 
Washington have united in reporting the 
following numbers of wild animals on 
the domains supervised by them in the 


two states: 
Oregon Washington 








NP 8S laa 50,000 25,000 
NS ec octane 3,000 8,000 
I ig 2s we ate 8,000 7,000 
WGVOUES  —.... 2. oc.ns 25,000 9,000 
TEMES a acd ss oexcessee 150 90 
PO6OS 6.2552 ath ee. 3,500 900 
I a scnnsetcriciniinte 6,000 600 
I Sg ase 13,000 4,000 
Se 90 7,000 
IE oe oss scdee were 8,000 7,000 
ee ee ee 11,000 8,000 
es 1,000 800 
Ns a cat et 400 200 
WRGGKTAUS 5.......:2.. 6,500 « 9,000 

etait? 2 3.2h5.88H 135,640 86,590 


HOG PRODUCTION TRAVELS IN 
VICIOUS CIRCLE 


Hog-raising in the United States, ac- 
cording to economists of the Department 
of Agriculture who have investigated 
fluctuations in hog production during the 
period from 1871 to 1915, is “dominated 
by an innate tendency to fall into a 
vicious circle of successive over- and 
underproduction, normally running two 
years from one extreme to the other.” 
This condition is largely due to the fact 
that the amount of breeding at a given 
time is determined by the profits made 
from hogs during the preceding year. 
These profits again depend on the ratio 
between the price of corn and the pr ce 
of hogs, as corn is the principal element 
in the cost of production. Altogetler 
about 40 per cent of the total corn crop 
is consumed by hogs. 
It has been found that hog-breeding 
reaches its maximum from half a y:ar 
to a year after hog prices touch th:ir 
peak in relation to corn prices. This »& 
lated action by the breeders produce- 4 
. surplus of hogs a year or more later, by 

which time the hog-corn ratio is usu: lly 
at or near its low point. On the ot ier 
hand, breeding does not reach its ow 
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point until some time after the hog-corn 
price ratio has begun to rise again. There 
is consequently a swing to underproduc- 
tion. Any cause leading to unusual profits 
or losses sets up oscillations in the num- 
ber of hogs, running about four years 
from crest to crest. 


WEALTH OF NATIONS 


Just previous to the war the aggregate 
wealth of the twenty-odd nations that 
took part in the struggle was $630,000,- 
000,000, according to a computation by 
the Bankers’ Trust Company of New 
York. Today it is estimated to be only 
$619,000,000,000. The pre-war wealth of 
the United States is placed at $200,000,- 
000,000, while today it has increased to 
$230,000,000,000. Second in rank is the 
British Empire, whose wealth before the 
war was $140,000,000,000, and is today 
estimated at $149,000,000,000. France’s 
wealth before the war is placed at 
$60,000,000,000, and is calculated to be 
about the same today. Germany’s wealth 
dropped from $80,000,000,000 to $55,000,- 
000,000. 

Per-capita wealth of these four nations 
today is estimated to be: United States, 
$2,090; Great Britain, $1,489; France, 
$1,484; Germany, $901. 


PROGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS 
WORK 


There are now in the United States 
over 37,000 herds of cattle fully accred- 
ited as being free from tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to the latest reports by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Of these, In- 
diana has 4,464, Wisconsin 4,375, and 
Minnesota 3,439. Found free from tuber- 
culosis after one test are 438,284 herds, 
under supervision are 605,638 herds, and 
on the waiting list 219,702 herds. 


Hundred Per Cent American.—Mrs. 
Reilly—“What makes these sardines so 
high?” 

Grocer—“They’re imported, mum.” 

Mrs. Reilly—“I’ll take the domestic 
ones—them as had the brains to swim 
acrost to this country.” — American 
Legion Weekly. 


Easy.—Captain (in civilian clothes)— 
“Come on, fellow! Open the gate.” 

Sentry opens the gate; captain passes. 

Captain—“Why the devil do you let 
civilians through here?” 

Sentry—“I knew you were an officer!” 

Captain—“‘How the devil did you 
know that?” 

Sentry—“By your manners, sir!”— 
Strix (Stockholm). 


Foree of Habit—“Phwat was the last 
card Oi delt ye, Mike?” 

“A spade.” 

“Oi knew it. Oi saw ye spit on your 
me before ye picked it up.”—Leather- 
neck, 
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Ranch for Sale 


Capable of pasturing 
4,000 sheep 


Price right; terms easy. 300 


acres in crop, corn, etc. Am will- 
ing to retain half interest with 
right party, in exchange for half 
interest in $20,000 worth of 


sheep. 


One five-room house and one 
two-room house on the ranch. 
Six mules, two horses, two good 
wells with windmills, some cat- 
tle, and farm implements go 
with the place. 


Address 


Julius Garst, M. D., 29 Oread St., 
Worcester, Mass. 





WANTED—KANSAS LAND 


Three-story brick apartment house, seventy- 
two rooms, Long Beach, California; close 
to ocean; center of city. Annual income 
approximately $25,000. Price, $250,000. Will 
exchange for Flint Hill pasture lands, Kan- 
SAS. WwW. A. ANDERSON 


3811 East 4th Street, Long Beach, Cal. 


HOLSTEIN 












on 3. Holsteins pro-Ne) 

ey duce 60% of America’s 
fluid milk supply,accord- 

ing to dairy authorities. 
Practical dairymen 
choose Holsteins because 
steady large production é 
of milk and butterfat \yy. 
means dependable 
profits 
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SS Extension Service .& 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
230 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO.) 





If you are in the market to 


BUY A CATTLE or 
SHEEP RANCH 


in California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, or Mexico, 

at a price that will pay a substan- 

tial profit through increase in value, 

besides the profit from good man- 

agement, OR 


If you must 
Sell Your Ranch Holdings 


for all cash, or for exchange for 
southern California property, or 
for part cash and part trade, 


Address 


RANCH LANDS DEPARTMENT 
W. H. Daum & Staff 
756 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


L. C. Hayzlett L. E. Conrad 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Good young bulls now available. These are 
first-class individuals of good breeding. 


L. C. HAYZLETT BASIN, WYO. 


Brahman Bulls 


will increase the hardiness of 
your range cattle. Brahman 
cattle excel either under ad- 
verse conditions or under the 
best conditions, and in a feed- 
lot will finish most econom- 
ically. 
For prices and description write 


SARTWELLE BROTHERS, INC., 
Palacios, Texas 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Gateway to Pacific Coast Markets—Los Angeles and 


San Francisco. 


Capacity—6,000 Cattle, 


6,000 Hogs and 30,000 Sheep. 


Our new and enlarged facilities, completed last season, 
enable us to render first-class service at all times, 
and particularly during heavy fall runs. 


THE INTER-MOUNTAIN LIVE-STOCK MARKET 
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RELAXATION 


[Mabel Compton] 


WOMAN can do much toward cultivating health and energy and serenity of 


mind by establishing a habit of brief, but regular, intervals of relaxation. 
minutes twice daily, given up to real rest, does wonders for a busy housewife. 


Ten 
The 


time is best spent lying flat upon the back upon a couch before an open window, 
comfortably covered if the air is chilly. First completely “let go,” relaxing mind 
and body. Then, free from all tension, take long, slow, deep breaths—emphasizing 


the slowness. 


See how slowly you can both inhale and exhale. 
a few minutes spent thus will revive one. 


It is surprising how 
A woman should not be upon her feet 


too steadily all day. Yet crouching wearily in a chair does not really relieve. Back- 


tire is overcome or much lessened by this practice. 
and afternoon, and persistence, are essential. 


the daily grind. 


A regular time for it morning 
It should be a break in the stress of 





WINDOW DRAPERIES 


There is, perhaps, no other one thing 
that has so much to do with making the 
difference between home and merely a 
house as the treatment of windows. 
Many women have the idea that pretty 
window arrangements necessitate a good 
deal of expense and bother. The truth 
of the matter is that they require very 
little of either. The simplest materials 
are prettiest and most in demand; rich 
and heavy materials, which shut out air 
and sunshine, and are a problem to clean, 
being left mostly to showy city resi- 
dences, clubs, and hotels. 


The chief requisite is a little good 
taste. Anyone with a bit of artistic 
sense of color can transform a drab, life- 
less room into one that fairly radiates 
coziness and cheer, with so little expense 
and effort that the effect seems magical. 

The counters of the drapery depart- 
ments of stores are piled with bargains 
in gaily figured cretonnes in every imag- 
inable color combination and many quite 
unimaginable patterns; so that it is an 
easy matter to find something distinctive. 
One needs to be cautious, however, lest 
the selection does not blend well with its 
surroundings. A pattern may be quite 
fascinating in the piece, but something 
of a shock when we get it home as a com- 
panion to our living-room walls and rugs. 

Boldly figured and bright-hued dra- 
peries are the natural complement of 
plain walls and floor-coverings. If these 
are figured at all, it is better that they 
should be in a small, all-over pattern in 
subdued shades which present merely a 
softly mottled effect that makes in some 
instances a very pleasing background for 


the gayer draperies. A good plan is to 
have the main color scheme of walls and 
rugs in more brilliant hue blended in the 
drapery material in combination with 
some softer, duller shade for contrast 
and relief. For instance, a living-room 
with softly mottled gray walls had a 
plain old-rose rug, and the window 
drapes had a gray trellis, over a black 
background, upon which climbed deep 
rose-colored roses. Between the trellises 
ran a broad stripe of very subdued old 
blue. The curtains beneath were plain, 
coarse fishnet. The effect was charming. 


RECIPES 


A shoulder of lamb or mutton is an 
economical and otherwise satisfactory 
choice for a meat bargain. For a small 
family it may do for two or three meals. 
For one meal, a few chops may be cut 
from the shoulder. From the neck end, 
cut bits for a stew. Simmer until almost 
tender. Place in casserole with canned 


‘peas, chopped carrots, onions, and pota- 


toes cut the size of small new potatoes. 
Cover, and bake in oven until done. Add 
a little flour thickening to gravy. With 
bread and butter, salad, and pudding, 
this makes a good meal. The remainder 
of the shoulder may be roasted. 


Roast Lamb 


Wipe meat with damp cloth. Put one 
or two thin slices of onion on top; sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Put into 
roasting-pan in hot oven, and roast for 
about one hour and a quarter. Reduce 
heat after lamb has been roasting about 
20 minutes. Serve on hot platter with 
brown gravy or mint sauce. 


Vegetables 


Always cook vegetables in freshly 
boiled water, using as little as possible— 
just enough to cover. Keep water boil- 
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‘ing until done. When cooking green veg- 


etables, add salt last few minutes of 
cooking. 

Potatoes—Boil 25 to 40 minutes. 

Turnips—Boil from 40 to 60 minutes. 

Beets—Boil from 1 to 2 hours before 
peeling. 

Parsnips—Boil from 30 to 50 minutes. 

Spinach—Boil 20 to 30 minutes. 

Onions—Boil in 2 or 3 waters, 45 to 60 
minutes. 

String-beans—Boil 1 to 1% hours. 

Green corn—Steam 10 to 15 minutes, 
or boil 5 to 6 minutes. 

Green peas—Boil in as little water as 
possible 30 to 45 minutes. 

Asparagus—Boil 20 to 30 minutes. 

Winter squash—Boil 20 to 40 minutes 
in small quantity of water. 

Cabbage—Boil 30 minutes to 
hours. 


1% 


Coffee Fruit Cake 


1% cup shortening 

1 cup light-brown 
sugar % lb. raisins, cut 

2 eggs into small pieces 

144 cup strong coffee % Ib. sliced citron 

% cup rich milk or %4 Ib. figs, cut in 
cream strips 

1%4 cups flour 


3 teaspoons baking- 
powder 


Cream shortening; add sugar; add 


-yolks of eggs, coffee, and milk; sift to- 


gether flour and baking-powder, and add 
slowly; add fruit, which has_ been 
slightly floured, and fold in beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake in greased loaf- 
pan in moderate oven from 1 to 1% 
hours. 


LETTER-BOX 


A large, clean marble boiled in milk, 
porridge, custards, or sauces will auto- 
matically do the stirring and prevent 
burning. Potato peelings thoroughly 
dried: in the oven make almost as good 
a fire-starter as wood-shavings. Flour 
sprinkled on burning grease will prompt- 
ly extinguish it—ELLA ALLEN. 

* * * 


Furs may be cleaned by the thorough 
use of bran heated in the oven. Rub the 
hot bran well into the fur several times. 
Shake, and brush free from dust, after 
which hang out in sunshine for several 
hours. They are then in good condition 
to put away in your cedar chest. Equal 
parts of ammonia and turpentine will re- 
move paint from clothing. Blood-stains 
on silks or other fine fabrics may be re- 
moved by applying a thick paste of 
starch and cold water. Rub in well, 
leave till very dry, and brush out thor- 
oughly.—E. T. S. 


* * * 


Brown left-over scraps of bread in the 
oven until crisp, being careful not to 
scorch. Put through food-grinder, and 
when cool put away in glass jar. It is 
very convenient to have a supply ready 
when preparing macaroni and cheese, 
scalloped potatoes, puddings, croquettes, 
etce.—A. L. C. 


* * * 


To sweeten rancid butter, lard, or 
drippings, melt over moderate heat, and 
skim. Place in it a piece of toast free 
from scorch, and the offensive taste and 
smell will be absorbed in a few minutes. 
—Mrs. Lucy MorGan. 
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Get Ready for Your Rodeo or 
State Fair 


You'll need a new pair of Riding Boots. 
Here are two correct models for broncho 
busters and every man who rides. 


Our Fancy Show 
Boot, $17.75 


This Boot is a real bargain at 
this price. Made of black chrome- 
veal; 13-inch short leg pattern; 
sat made on the famous Texas last. 
_ Postage prepaid. Order No. 


Aa M91-904 
ae 


The 
Stockman’s 
Store 


The Straight-Heel 
Model for $16.50 


outside line, to correct the ten- 
dency to run over the counter. 
Black chrome-veal, with fancy 
stitch. A remarkable value at 
$16.50. 


SHOP BY MAIL—For out-of-town patrons we have a staff of 
trained shoppers who will fill your orders promptly. 


Sixteenth 
to Fifteenth Street 
on California 


DENVER, COLORADO 


‘‘PRODUCERS”’ 


A National Co-operative Association of Live Stock Producers 
Operating Commission Firms on Thirteen Markets 


Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evansville, Indiana 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 


National Stock Yards, Illinois 
(St. Louis Market) 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

‘Peoria, Illinois 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Paul, Minnesota 


AN ORGANIZATION FOUNDED ON SERVICE 


For information write 


National Live Stock Producers Association 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DOING 
THE STOCKMEN’S EXCHANGE 


THE MARKETS 
Monthly Live Stock Market Review by James E. Poole. 


TRADE REVIEW 


FOREIGN 


General Business Conditions.—Congress Fails to Give 


Relief to Agriculture.—Forestry Bill Signed.—Limiting 
Food Production to Home Requirements. 


ROUND THE RANGE 


(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver, Colorade, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1108, Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 


Wool Growers 


Do you want your wool marketed on its merits, to orderly 
mill demand by this efficient Growers’ Selling Agency, 
owned and controlled by 800 Western Growers? 


Ample storage space; 


honest and fair management; 


government-licensed graders; competent, long-expe- 
rienced selling organization. Many indications that 
THIS YEAR’S consignments will make money for Growers. 


REASONABLE ADVANCES 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 
4300 South Robey Street, Chicago, Il. 


Located in the central manufacturing district. Warehouse operated by The Holliday Wool Storage Company, under the U. S. 
Warehouse Act, Federal License No. 1. Graders and weighers holding licenses issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


OUR FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
JAMES A. HOOPER J. S. BLACKWOOD IRA T. WIGHT _ Elko Live Stock & Wool JOHN RIDENBAUGH ROBERT RANEY 
Salt Lake City, Utah Chinook, Montana Vice-President Commission Co. Boise, Idaho Lemmon, South Dakota 
Helena, Montana Elko, Nevada 





